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Let’s Make Use 


1. Let’sread Mrs. -; ~ 
Mathis’ program of 
farm work by 
weeks, (page 3) and 
see how far behind 
(or ahead) we are, 
and check up this 
way every week, 
seeing how often 
we men-farmers can 
getahead of this not- 
ed woman-farmer. 

2. Let’s figure | 
out our commercial | 
fertilizer plans from 
formulason page 31, 
studying also tables 
on page 9 showing 
value of animal man- 
ures and of various 
sources of commer- 
cial fertilizer. 

3. Let’s order 
garden seed from 
varieties mentioned 
on page 6 and get 
ready for an all-the- 
year-round garden, 
getting our rota- 
tions from page 34. 

4. If your Legis- 
lature is in session 
write your Senator 
or Representative 
about the needed 
reforms mentioned 
on page 19. 








of Last Week’s “Reference Special” 


“THEIR BEAUTY MAKES THEM GLAD” 








5. Look up spraying dates and formulas on page 7 and get ready to 


spray fruits and vegetables. 


6. Take a pencil and go over the list of free farmers’ bulletins on 
pages 10 and 11, checking those you want, and then order them. 

7. Order fruit trees from lists on page 6 and set out promptly. 

8. Resolve now on grazing crops to make cheap pork in 1916, work- 
Use tonic formula on page 13 


ing our rotations from pages 12 or 34. 
instead of fake hog medicines. 

9. Select papers and farm books from 
page 14 and send order to The Progressive 
Farmer. Try also to get a neighborhood 
library according to plans on that page. 

10. Study the acre values of corn, hay, and 
oats (page 18), noting how low is necessary 
labor cost per acre as compared with cotton, 
and resolve on diversification. 

11. Ask authorities mentioned on page 18 
to help you with your marketing problems. 

12. Memorize cost of ‘‘time prices’’ in 
your state (page 19) and avoid as you would 
a plague. 

13. Study ‘SA Plan of Organizing the Rural 
Community”’ (page 19) and decide what are 
first steps to take in your neighborhood. 
Then talk over with your neighbors value of 
having an organization of farmers, farm 
women, a ‘Community League’’, and a com 
munity fair, and start moving. ‘‘Somebody 
must lead; why not you?’’ 


.” 


14. ‘‘Ailments of Children’’ (pages 20-23) contain references to many 


: diseases of grown people also. Nearly every family can find help here. 








DON’T FAIL TO READ— 


What Is That Boy Doing? ... . 


Phosphorus: What It Is and How to 
ree se 42. « 


Why a Big Cotton 
Low Prices . . a tee cat ers te 


Soy BeansasaCereal . ... . 
Grades for Sweet Potatoes ... . 
Big Profits From Scientific Grading 

and Marketing . ....... 
Will the New Rural Credits Bill Give 

Money at5or6perCent? .. . 
The Wide-awake Girls Learn About 
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Teaching School as a Profession . . 
Programs for United Farm Women . 
Three Educational Hints . 
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15. Every year we dig thousands of children’s graves unnecessarily 
simply because these little ones were fed unwisely. 
mother of a child should read and reread-pages 24 and 25. 

16. If vour community has a codperative organization of farmers of 
any kind, insist upon observing the *‘Twelve Fundamental Principles”’ 


very father and 


on page 29. 

17. If you need information about lime or le- 
gumes, pages 15 or 30 may help you. 

18. Resolve to have this year a home glorified 
by the beauty of flower, vine and shrub. Make 
up your list of varieties from page 34. 

19. Resolve to have beauty inside the house 
also, ordering pictures from lists on pages 14-15. 

20. When you need help about any farming 
problem, consult the authority in your state as 
named on page 35. 

21. Write to your Representative and Senator 
in Congress (page 31) and tell them your wishes 
about rural credits, a National warehouse law, 
and any other National legislation. 

22. Finally, keep codperating with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Notice list of premiums of- 
fered subscription workers on page 16, and our 
advertising guarantee on page 34. If you wish 


information about any farming subject, ask our | 
If you wish to buy or | 


editorial department. 
sell anything, ask our advertising department. 

The blank we are printing on page 25 will 
also help you about some of these matters. Fill 
it out and send it back to us. 
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“THE LITTLE FELLOW WITH THE BIG PULL’ 


15 Draw' Bar H. P.—35 Belt H, P. 


The Sandusky Tractor is successfully and 
economically handling the general run of 
power requirements on hundreds of farms. 

Its distinctive design and high grade construction 
throughout places the machine in a class by itself for 
range of economic usefulness, 

Adapted alike to all operations in preparing a real 
seed bed,. drilling, harvesting; is ideal. for threshin 
and other belt work, and has three speeds on the road. 

Sold subject to three day trial, demonstrating on 
your own work its ability to fulfill 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We guarantee The Sandusky Tractor to 
handle four 14-inch riold board plows 8 
inches deep where a big team’ can pull a 
12-inch plow 6 inches deep; to run belt ma- 
chinery up to.32-inch. separator; to-have one- 
third reserve over drawbar rating, and for one year 
againts defective workmanship and material. 


Equipped with our own four cylinder, four cycle, 5 x 6'¢ heavy duty, slow 
speed, vertical motor; 2’4 inch crankshaft; 31 inches of motor bearing surface; 
all four bolt bearings; positive self-contained combination force feed and splash 
oiling systems. Motor set crosswise to frame eliminating objectionable bevel 

ive; removable underpan permitting taking up or replacing an 

ing tod, rings or entire piston without disturbing any other part o 

tor. Th selective transmission, 2 to 5% miles per hour with direct 
drive on low; three point spring suspension: all steel construction; light weight; 
= overall dimensions and short turning brakes; easily handled; surplus cool- 


The Sandusky Tractor, its motor, and transmission were each awarded the 

Gold Medal at the Panama-California Exposition. Also highest award Silver 

nem > Society for improvement of Agriculture Exposition, Lancashire, 
glan 


; ry ] 
Book “Power on the Farm” Free 
Write'for a copy of the new 40-page edition covering the latest refined 1916 
Model: E, its uses, and containing other valuable information. Tell us fully 
about your power problems and we'll gladly help you solve them without objj- 
gating you in any way, 


The Dauch Mfg. Co. 


133 Water St. Sandusky, Obio 
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OSTROMS15 | 
= FARM LEVEL 


Should be on Every Farm—Pays for Itself 
on the First Job and Lasts a Lifetime 


The lenses in the Telescope enable you to see the 
cross on the Target a quarter of a mile. This is 8 to 
10 times the distance you can see with the ordinary 
level you used to hear about, which had simply a plain sight 
tube (no Telescope) with a peep hole in one end and two 
\ pieces of wire in the other end. 

If you want one of the peep hole kind we can fix it for 
° you and save you money, as we are headquarters for Farm 
Levels, more Bostrom Farm Levels being in use and sold 

yearly than all other makes combined. 


BUT LISTEN HERE—GET A BOSTROM IMPROVED 


Farm Level With Telescope 


and you will be proud of it, for you will be using exactly 
the same kind of Level that is already being used and 
endorsed by State, District and County Agricultural 
Schools, U.S. Farm Demonstrators and individual farmers 
in every State and practically every County in the Union; 
and we guarantee you will endorse it, too, after you try 
it in the field — if not, YOUR MONEY BACK. 


So Simple a Boy Can Use It, ora, es Price J* tem 


than any Level with 
Telescope on the market now or in the past. Another 
thing—the Bostrom Improved is COMPLETE. With 
the Level, Telescope, Graduated circle of degrees for 
Plumb Bob, 
a Graduated 








DO YouR\\ 
OWN 
SURVEYING 
SAVE 
MONEY 


getting angles, man-size Tripod and 
we include without extra charge, 

Leveling Rod and Target. Plain instructions also 
included. With the Bostrom Improved you can 
PROVE your work, so you know when you 

TERRACE, DITCH, TILE DRAIN, IRRIGATE, 
GRADE, BUILD ROADS, LEVEL 
FOUNDATIONS, ETC. 
with the Bostrom it is done right. Write today 


for description of Level and details of Money 
Back GUARANTEE. 


158 Madison Avenue 














If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer | 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call | 
on‘them and ask them to subscribe. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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FERTILIZER FACTS: Nas ! 





Tae PEAN 





Av ANA \ oe ee | ‘ie 3 fi id Ft 
right of above fence fertilizers and good farming: make good 
side no fertilizers and poor farming make failanes . stp 
ba you choose? - 
Corn Club acres receive 1, to 1,200 pounds of fertilizer with ful cul- 
tivation, and yield 200 bushels of corn. eae 
The average farmer's acres ‘receive 200 pounds per acre and yield 12 bush- 
els of corn. 
Where no fertilizers are used, and poor cultivation is practiced, 5 and 6 
bushels are gathered. 


MORE FERTILIZER -- MORE YIELD-~-MORE PROFIT 


This year fertilizer is scarce, prices of food stuffs are high, and it behooves 
every planter to produce more per acre than ever before and it can’t be done 
without plenty of plant food. 

There is no time to experiment. Plow deep, pulverize thoroughly and 
apply acid and ammonia ds heavier than ever before. 

Southern Experiment Stations have shown wonderful results from fertili- 
zers with cotton and corn. 

Every good farmer in the South has learned the wonderful effects of ‘ferti- 
lizers on these staple crops. 

One acre yielded 3750 pounds seed cotton at a cost of $69.00. Of this 
only $14.50 went for fertilizers, which netted 300% on the investment. 

Write today for FREE eopy of the Bulletin--- 
“FARMING WITHOUT POTASH.” 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
SOUTHERN FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 
ATLANTA, GA., U. 8. A. 
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as you plow 


Pulverize Use a Right Lap 


Disk Plow for the 
perfect seedbed. 


Den’t turn over the ground in lumps and chunks, 
but break up :.nd pulverize tie furrow ready for the 
seed when prepering 


Stubble and Fallow Land 


You cannot sow after the mouldboard plow, which leaves the land 
in chunks and a shiny hard furrow-bottom which the tiny plants 
are unable to penetrate, Use 


<r ay” Right Lap 
id Plow 


the disk plow with the blades yorged sharp. With 


seeder attachment, you plow, disk and seed in once 


over the ground. You'll be pleased with the splen- 
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did seedbed of finely worked soil. The awe? $4, a 
Ve =i 
it 4 alii Avia): 


seedling plants will like it too and pay ‘ j 
sm’ 
we AX ; 4-= 
Aina \4 SN... 


dealer about them ard write for our 
free book,*“The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
The Cutaway Harrow Co. 
Maker of the original CLARK 
disk harrows and plows 
997 Main Street ...; :. 
Higganum, Conn. ;)))."" ; 


y ttt 


you in the harvest. You can plow more 
Spee 


acres at less cost. This tool in seven 
— ir fj Wi, 
Tag INNS 
mdice & ¥ ; 
eae al 


sizes. Also a hundred others. Ask your 
Ae ie APA of 
UAT At ets an) 





THE FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam.,12}4incheslong. One man or boy operates it by hand 
or power. 500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured by patent 
process. No tampingor use of pallets. This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- Bf 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 5,000 farmers have 
doubled the yield of land by underdratnage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 
Youcandothesame. Save cost of hauling and breaking. Make perfect 

tile $3 to $5 per thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

TO YOU. TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 

Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take & 

levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low-cost. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO.. . Box 110, ST. JOHNS, MICH. 





The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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The Best Silage Crops 

ve ILL Texas Ribbon cane make 

better silage than the sorghum 
canes? Is it as good or better than 
soy beans, and will it grow in this 
part of the state (east of center of 
Arkansas)? What would syou .advise 
growing in this part of the state for 
silage. Corn is not a sure crop here, 
the best making only 25 bushels per 
acre. Sorghum cane and soy beans 
grow well. I do not know how kafir 
corn does, have not seen it tried.” 

We assume that by “Texas Ribbon 
cane” is meant the so-called “Texas 
Seeded Ribbon cane”, which is simply 
a large growing sorghum, identical 
with or similar to the old Gooseneck 
variety. It is a larger growing va- 
riety of sorghum than the common 
Amber or Orange generally grown, 
and is preferable for silage making, 
because it makes a heavier tonnage 
per acre. 

For making into silage we would 
prefer the Texas Seeded Ribbon cane 
to soy beans, because it will make a 
heavier tonnage, and none of the le- 
gumes are as_ satisfactory silage 
crops as corn or sorghum, -but some 
recommend highly a mixture of soy 
beans and sorghum for silage. For 
making dry hay to be fed with the 
silage, or for making grain to take 
the place of cottonseed meal, soy 
beans probably have no_ superior. 
The Texas Seeded Ribbon cane will 
grow in central Arkansas. 

On lands that will not make more 
than 35-or 40 bushels of corn per acre 
we would advise using some large 
growing sorghum like the so-called 
Texas Seeded Ribbon cane for mak- 
ing silage. For the moist or humid 
sections; that is, where there is a 
good rainfall, the sweet sorghums or 
corn will.probably do better as a for- 
age crop than a non-saccharine sor- 
ghum like kafir corn. 





The Best Variety of Cotton 


READER asks, “What variety of 
cotton is best for my section?” 
There is no one best variety of cot- 
ton, any more than there is one best 
breed of hogs, or than one man has 
the best wife. There may be a varie- 
ty of cotton which*would be best for 
a certain locality, soil, and season, 
but no one can know what it is, be- 
cause he cannot know what the sea- 
son is going to be. It is impossible 
for us to name the best variety for 
any particular soil or season, for we 
don’t know, neither does anyone else. 
In selecting a variety, one good 
plan is to select a variety that is 
known to do well in the locality, on 
a similar type of soil. Another good 
way is to study the results of the va- 
riety tests at the nearest Experiment 
Station. If the variety selected has 
stood ‘high in the tests for several 
years, this is additional evidence of 
its value and if it has also stood high 
in the tests at other experiment sta- 
tions that is still further valuable 
evidence that it is at least a good va- 
riety, if not the best. The next step 
is to procure seed of a careful breed- 

er of this variety. 

Probably only a small quantity 
should be planted the first year or 
two, to test out its adaptability to 
the particular conditions of the farm. 
During this time it is best to stick to 
some local variety of known merit. 

It may be economical, to pay five 
times as much for a few bushels of- 
seed of one variety as for some -oth- 
er variety; but unless one actually 
knows that the seed is highly bred 
and well ‘sélected, it is -wiser ‘to de- 


pend on some local variety which 
has proved its worth. Hundreds are 
claiming that they have seed that 
they have been breeding up and im- 
proving ‘for ‘many ‘years, who ‘do not 
even ‘know the meaning of seed 
breeding and _ selection. Many of 
these varieties or ‘strains are worth 
less than the best local varieties, and 
yet one ‘cannot well pay two ‘much 
for seed that have really ‘been well 
bred and selected for -a considerable 
term of years. 





Starting a ‘Pasture 


A READER wishes to make a pas- 
‘ture for this season and ‘to be 
used as pasture for two or three 
years -and then jput into cultivation 
again. Some*of ithe land:is good and 
some light. It is in the northern 
third of the Cotton Belt. “What 
grasses should be sowed?” 

As we have often stated, it is now 
too late to make a good pasture this 
year, except under very favorable 
conditions. Moreover, if the plants 
are to live and furnish pasture this 
and next year it is very important 
that they be not grazed too closely 
this year. 

Perhaps oats, lespedeza and white 
clover sowed as soon as they can be 
put in will be about as reliable as 
anything wwe could suggest. Two 
bushels of oats, one bushel of lespe- 
deza and three or four pounds of 
white clover seed per acre. We would 
prepare the land, sow the oats with a 
drill, or by hand and harrow in if no 
seed drill is available, and then sow 
the lespedeza and white clover and 
not cover. : 

If early pasture is not required 
then the oats may be omitted. It 
may also be advisable to sow some 
such grasses as redtop .or orchard 
grass but if sowed in the spring they 
will not stand much grazing the first 
part of the season. We would prefer 
to depend on lespedeza for this sum- 
mer and then this fall a little bur 
clover might be sowed to help furn- 
ish some earlier grazing for the fol- 
lowing spring. This or any other 
pasture not well set in sod-forming 
plants should be cultivated two or 
three times for the first two seasons, 
at least. The implement used for 
cultivation should be a mower, and 
the object the same as for which 
most people cultivate other crops, to 
keep down the weeds. 





Milk Difficult to\Churn 


READER has a cow that will be 

fresh again in about 60 days. He 
says: “So far as I can tell the milk 
when drawn is as it usually is, but 
we cannot make the butter come. We 
may churn for®°an hour at a time, but 
the butter will not gather, and then 
the milk smells cheesy within 24 
hours after it is milked. The cow 
has had three calves and has never 
been dry, but we had no trouble with 
the milk on former occasions.” 

It is a well known fact that when a 
cow has been long in milk or is near 
to freshening that the.cream or milk 
is more difficult to churn. To cor- 
rect this trouble may be difficult, un- 
less the milk or cream can be mixed 
with a considerable quantity of milk 
from cows more recently fresh. 


It is also not uncommon for the 
milk of a cow to have a “strong” 
flavor, shortly before freshening. 


It would appear, however, that this 
should not occur in the milk as far as 
60 days before freshening. 

But there are other causes of diffi- 
cult churning and of bad flavors ‘in 





milk and butter. In winter, when the 
cows are getting dry feed, churning 
is likely to be more prolonged. The 


cool weather is also likely to cause 


the cream or milk to sour or ripen 
slowly and if the cream is not prop- 
erly soured or ripened it will be 
more difficult to churn. Churning at 
too low-a temperature is also.a cause 
of difficult churning. This is likely 
to occur in winter’ because of the 
cool weather and also because when 
cows are .on-dry feed a higher churn- 
ing temperature is required. The 
temperature should be raised ‘by sur- 
rounding the vessel holding the 
cream with hot water, rather than 
putting hot water in the milk .or 
cream. If cream is either too thick 
or too thin it will add to the difficulty 
of churning. When whole milk is 
churned it is Hkely to take more time 
to churn. 

Undesirable ‘bacteria may get in 
the mitk from ‘a diseased udder ‘or 
from material dropping in the mikk 
as it is taken from the cow, or from 
small portions of ‘milk being left ‘to 
decay in the rough -places in the ves- 
sels in which it is handled, or from 
using unclean water in washing or 
rinsing out the vessels. In summer 
the nofmal lactic acid bacteria, or 
those that cause souring, are apt to 
multiply so rapidly that they suppress 
many other kinds, but in winter when 
souring takes place more slowly, be 
cause of the low temperatures, the 
bacteria causing undesirable flavors 
may develop. 

The cream -or milk sometimes 
foams when the churning begins, due 
to the presence of some of these un- 
desirable bacteria, and ‘this may make 
churning difficult or impossible until 
corrected. 





‘Rock Phosphate and Acid Phosphate 
Compared 


READER wants to know, “How 

much plant food is there in a ton 
of ground rock phosphate that has 
13 per cent of phosphorus, equivalent 
to 2934 per cent of phosphoric acid? 
Compare this with 16 per cent acid 
phosphate.” 

It is easy to compare these two 
materials in so far as the pounds of 
plant food which a ton of each con- 
tains; but there is another factor in 
determining the ‘value of materials 
containing phosphoric acid, or more 
correctly speaking phosphorus. The 
availability of the phosphorus for 
feeding the crops is of the utmost 
importance. That is, the phosphorus 
in the acid phosphate is immediately 
soluble in the soil or ready and in 
condition to be used by the plants. 
The phosphorus in ground phosphate 
rock must be acted upon by the or- 
ganic acids in the soil, or the acids 
resulting from the decay of vegeta- 
ble or other organic matter, before 
it can be used by the growing crops. 
In most Southern soils sufficient -of 
this decaying vegetable matter is not 
present. ‘Some little will become 
available quite quickly in-almost any 
soil, but on most Southern soils it 
will not become available fast enough 
to feed a crop which must have a 
supply at once. Of course, the larg- 
er quantity of the ground rock that 
is applied the more available phos- 
phorus is likely to be supplied the 
growing crops, but unless the land is 
extremely well supplied with humus, 
or it is a pasture crop which will 
remain on the soil several years, it 
is not safe to depend on ground phos- 
phate rock. 

In other words, if the crops need 
phosphorus this season it is not safe, 
on most Southern soils, to depend on 
ground phosphate rock. For mixing 
with stable manure, or to turn under 
with a large growth of legumes, or 
on soil well supplied with humus the 





ground rock is very much the cheap- 
est source of phosphorus. 5 

In a ton of ground phosphate rock 
containing 29.75 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid there is — 


29.75 X20, or 595 pounds of phosphoric acid, 


In a ton of acid phosphate con- 
taining 16 per cent phosphoric acid 
there is— 

16 X 20320 pounds of phosphoric acid. 


In other words a ton of such 
ground rock contains 595 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, while a ton of such 
acid phosphate contains 320 pounds. 
If a’man ‘has done good farming for 
the past 10 years; that is, if he has 
put sufficient vegetable matter in his 
soil to decay, he can get his phos- 
phorus in finely ground rock for 
from one-fourth 'to one-fifth what he 
can in acid phosphate. If he has not 
done this, he had probably ‘better 
buy the acid phosphate, at the much 
higher price, for this year’s crops. 





A Good Home-mixed Feed for Work 


Horses 
A TEXAS reader says: “I am feed- 
ing -the following mixture to 


work horses: 


200 pounds shelled corn at 93 cents a bush- 


el, or $1.66 per hundred; 

Wheat bran-at $1.30 -a hundred; 
oats at 50 cents a bushel, or 
$1.56 per hundred; 

cottonseed meal -at $1.80 a hun- 
dred. 


Would :a molasses feed containing 
ll per cent protein, 65 per cent car- 
bohydrates ‘and 4 iper cent fat, be as 
cheap at $1.50 a ‘hundred? This mix- 
ed feed contains corn chops, oats, al- 
falfa, cottonseed meal, rice bran and 
molasses.” 

As the proportions of the ingred- 
ients in the mixed feed are mot given, 
we cannot compare the digestible nu- 
trients in the two feeds, but -must 
compare them on their composition 
or analysis alone. 

The feed which our reader is using 
is of the following composition, and 
by this we compare it with the mo- 
lasses or ready mixed feed. 


100 -.pounds 
150 pounds 


50 pounds 


COMPOSITION AND COST OF 100 POUNDS 


























Pro- |Car’hy-| pat 
tein | drates | yh, Cost 

Lbs. | Lbs. . 
PO SS 20.6 | 145.2 | 10.0 | $3.32 
100 ‘‘ wheat bran _...| 15.4 62.9 4.0 1.30 
500 ** CGI 2. cunevcce, | Sil 105.3 7.2 2.34 
50 ‘‘cottonseedmeal| 20.5} 10.2 4.5 90 
500 Ibs. -Fotal........ 73.6 | 323.6 | 25.7 7.86 
100 lbs. or per cent} 14.7 64.7 5.1 1°57 
Mixed feed per cent] 11.0 65.0 4.0 1.50 

















It will be seen that there is little 
difference either in the analysis or 
the cost of the home-mixed and the 
ready-mixed molasses _ feed. The 
home-mixed feed contains 3.7 per 
cent more protein and is a better bal- 
anced feed for horses doing hard 
work than the ready-mixed molasses 
feed. The home-mixed feed costs 7 
cents per hundred more, but the ad- 
ditional 3.7 pounds of protein is eas- 
ily worth that extra cost. 

The feeds used in the home-made 
mixture are all high-priced. It is quite 
possible that rice bran or rice polish 
might be used at a lower price to take 
the place of a large part or, at least, 
half of the corn and oats. With wheat 
bran and cottonseed meal in the ra- 
tion it doubtful if the oats are 
worth their cost. For.idle horses, or 
those doing light work, we would 
leave out the wheat bran and oats 
and put in an equal weight of rice 
bran if it can be had at the usual 
price. 

The ready-mixed molasses feed is a 
good ‘feed, but -we see nothing to be 
gained by changing to this feed in- 
stead of the home-mixed feed now 
being used. 
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Ore off subscriber and one new subscriber, 
if sent together, one year, $1.50 










































What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW. F. Massey 














Mulching Trees 


= HAT do you thing of mulching 
fruit trees the first summer 
with straw or sawdust?” 

Much good may be done in dry 
summer weather by a mulch of straw 
around young trees. But leave out 
the sawdust. But this should not 
take the place of cultivation earlier 
in the season. 





Straw on Land 

**T HAVE some oats straw lying two 

feet deep for seven months and 

is somewhat rotted. Will it pay to 

put this under cotton?” 

It will be all right to haul it out 

and spread on the land and plow it 

under, but put in the furrow under 

the cotton it might make a bad stand 
in dry weather. 





Wasting Money 
BUSINESS man writes: “Many 
farmers around here are order- 

ing “Red Devil” lye in large quanti- 
ties to take the place of potash.” 

I have had many letters from such 
farmers and have uniformly told 
them that they are wasting their 
money in buying caustic soda which 
will not take the place of potash. 





Shavings Manure 


ILL manure made where shav- 

ings from machine shops are 
used as bedding be of more benefit 
than injury? Some say it is injur- 
ious, and my experience tends that 
Way.” 

So does mine. I have never found 
it well in a garden to use manure 
made with this sort of bedding till 
it had been piled and well rotted, and 
even then I would rather have ma- 
nure made from straw bedding or 
pine leaves. 


€ 





Mixture for a Hay Crop 


ue ILL a mixture of peas and soy 
beans and millet make a good 
hay crop?” 


A mixture of equal parts of soy 
beans and cowpeas will make an ex- 
cellent hay crop. But leave out the 
millet or grow it by itself. The mil- 
let will ripen seed before the peas 
and beans are ready and the seed 
will make the feed dangerous to 
horses and mules. You can make fair 
hay of millet sowed alone on strong 
soil, if cut as soon as the heads ap- 
pear. 





Tobacco Stalks 


““T HAVE about 5,000 pounds of to- 

bacco stalks. Would it pay me 
to grind them up and mix with fertil- 
izer for tobacco?” 

It will pay very well to make use of 
the stalks, for they carry about 2 
per cent of nitrogen and about 5 per 
cent of potash. You could run them 
through a feed cutter and use them 
liberally in the hills and then use 
the fertilizer. ‘If you have means for 
grinding them you might mix them 
with cottonseed meal and some acid 
phosphate, but I would rather use 
them alone and then use a fertilizer 
of known composition. 





Plant Lice 
ROM North Carolina: “Please tell 


me what to do to rid cabbage 
plants of lice? Have tried several 
things and no good done. Can I 


grow flax here?” 

As I have often said in this page, 
tobacco in some form is the specific 
against plant lice of any sort. You 
can make a strong decoction by 


boiling tobacco stems and use this to 
spray the plants or you can get from 
a seedsman some of the nicotine ex- 





tract called Black-Leaf-40 and use 
this. You can grow flax but not prof- 
itably commercially. It is best grown 
on the fresh prairie soils of the 
Northwest. 





Worms in Flower Pots 


*“TTOW can I destroy the earth 
worms in flower pots? What is 


the best soil for geraniums, ferns 
and begonias ?” 
Put some lime in water and mix 


well and then let it settle. Pour the 
clear lime water on the pots and the 
worms will come to the top and can 
be taken out, or you can turn the ball 
out of the pot and pick them out and 
then return it to the pot. The best 
soil for geraniums is well rotted sod 
from a stiff loam. I cut the sod early 
in spring and pile it with about 
one-third rotten manure and by fall 
I can chop down the heap and have a 
fine geranium soil. For ferns and be- 
gonias mix half of this with an equal 
amount of fine rotten leaf mold from 
the woods and a little sand. 





Planting Spring Bulbs 


ra ILL it do to buy and plant in 
the spring bulbs of Amaryllis 
Johnsoni, Crinum Kirkii, Auratum 


silage. The Ohio men say that it is 
the best corn they can get, but that 
they have to get it from Virginia ev- 
ery year as, while it might mature 
there in some seasons, it makes a 
heavier crop from the Southern seed. 
The farmer mentioned is W. T. Tur- 
ner, Afton, Va. Prof. T. U. Taylor, 
Batesville, can also furnish the Moon 
corn. 





Peas and Potatoes 


**T WISH some information in re- 

gard to planting garden peas for 
the early market on land now in 
crimson clover and rye. Can I get 
them off in time to plant the land in 
sweet potatoes? What variety will 
be best?” 

There will be no difficulty in get- 
ting early peas off in time to plant 
the land in sweet potatoes, and the 
cultivation of the pea crop will get 
the clover and rye in the best condi- 
tion to feed the potatoes. The most 
commonly planted pea by the truck- 
ers is the Alaska. For several years 
I have planted the Nonpareil, an im- 
provement on the Alaska. Turning 
under the growth of clover and rye 
will have to be done before either 
has attained much of the growth, for 
the peas should go in th late January 
or very early in February. Give them 
a good application of acid phosphate 
in the furrows. These extra early 
peas will come off in May and give 
their whole crop at once. Then turn 
under the peavines for the sweet po- 
tatoes, and they will need only a lib- 





work.” 





WHAT IS THAT BOY DOING? 


“_ boy Johnnie,” remarked Farmer Brown, “would be a great boy if he 
was not all the time a-projecting when he ought to be a working.” 

“Projecting?” we asked. ‘What do you mean?” 

“Oh, he is always studying up something and makingall sorts of fool experi- 
ments. Why, first I knew he had one cow dry and another one nearly bursting 
with milk; he said he was trying the effect of timothy hay compared with a bal- 
anced ration. Then | wondered what kept him so long down at the sheep barn, 
and when | investigated I found that he was weighing the hay and grain that he 
fed to a penof lambs. He said he wanted to know what it cost to make a pound 
of mutton. Blamed if he didn’t find out, too, and proved to me that I had better 
either buy oats or knock the dumb lambs in the head. Oh, he is a projecter, all 
right, but he worries me half crazy sometimes when I need him with the field 


Let that boy alone. Better encourage his “projecting” and direct it by sending 
him up to study the work of the experiment station. That boy’s thought will some 
day be worth more to that farm than the muscle of several strong men 

—The Late Joseph E. Wing, in Breeders’ Gazette. 








lily and the old white calla lily to be 
grown in pots? Will they bloom this 
summer ?” 

You can buy and plant in pots any 
of these with good prospects of bloom- 
ing, except the calla. That is natur- 
ally a winter bloomer. I have them 
now in bloom in the greenhouse, and 
in spring I lay the pots on their sides 
under a porch and let them go dry 
and shake them out and pot in fresh 
soil in September for blooming in 
winter. If the amaryllis bulbs are 
large and strong and are potted in 


comparatively small pots they will 
bloom and some manure’ water 
should then be used. The Auratum 


lily and the Crinum will bloom eas- 
ily. 





Corn for Ensilage 


**DLEASE tell me the best variety 
of corn for ensilage.” 

Any large growing Southern corn 
will answer very well. When I was 
farming in Albemarle County, Va., in 
the little valley between the Ragged 
mountains and the Blue Ridge, the 
corn used there was a large-grained 
white corn known as Moon corn, 
from Mr. Moon, of Batesville, who 
first grew it. Nearly 30 years ago a 
leading dairyman in northern Ohio, 
Mr. John Gould, wrote to me to know 
where he could get the best Southern 
corn for ensilage. I referred him to 
a young farmer in the neighborhood 
who grew this large Moon corn, and 
he and his neighbors got seed from 
him, and have been growing it every 
year since till this farmer has built 
up quite a business in seed corn for 


eral application of acid 
say 500 pounds an acre. 


phosphate, 





Wood Ashes 


**“DROF. Massey says in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer that wood 
ashes have 2 to 5 per cent potash. 
Voorhees says 16 to 40 per cent. C. 
B. Williams says soft wood ashes 
contain 4 to 5 per cent and hardwood 
ashes 8 to 10 per cent of potash. We 
burn wood in stoves and save the 
ashes dry. How much potash is in 
pine wood ashes and oak ashes kept 


dry?” 
You are in error as to Dr. Voor- 
hees. On referring to his book I find 


that he says that hardwood ashes will 
average less than 6 per cent potash. 
Pine wood ashes will seldom go much 
above 2 to 3 per cent potash. I have 
bought a great many ashes in car- 


loads from Canada and had them 
analyzed, and seldom found more 
than 5 per cent potash. In fact I 


bought them on this guarantee. 





Lime, Ashes and Irish Potatoes 


**T GROW early Irish potatoes for 
market, and the high price of pot- 
ash has me stumped. I have some 
land taken in that has been idle for 
years and had a rank growth of grass 
and bushes. Broke it last January 
and applied 1,500 pounds of lime an 
acre and planted to corn. It is now 
full of decayed vegetation, and I have 
a large quantity of hardwood ashes. 
What is the best way to use these as 
a substitute for potash?” 
The land is evidently now in fair 
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condition for potatoes. The ashes 
may, if they have been kept dry, furn- 
ish 5 per cent or more of potash; but 
if they have been lying out in the 
weather they will have very little pot- 
ash left, but a large amount of lime 
and a very little phosphoric acid. If 
there is any scab in the land the lime 
may make conditions favorable to the 
growth of the scab fungus and the 
potatoes may be scabby. The ashes 
will nevertheless promote the growth 
of the potatoes, and should be spread 
broadcast after plowing and be har- 
rowed in. Then use your fertilizer in 
the furrows. 





Using Marl 


“fFISHE North Carolina Department 

of Agriculture finds that my 
marl has 88.44 per cent of calcium 
carbonate. What will it be worth as 
plant food?” 

Marl with that percentage of car- 
bonate of calcium will be nearly as 
good for the land as any lime you 
could buy, if used liberally. But we 
do not use lime as a fertilizer or plant 
food direct, but to restore something 
of the alkalinity of the soil, and make 
it better adapted to the growth of 
many plants. Sweetening the soil 
with lime is essential to success with 
clover and many other crops, but it 
does not take the place of manure or 
fertilizer. Having an abundance of 
such marl as you have, you can use 
it on your land at the rate of one to 
two tons an acre profitably once in 
six years, with a good rotation of 
crops and the growing of peas and 
clover for the improvement of the 
soil. But lime alone will never 
make poor land rich. The old proverb 
is, “Liming land without manure will 
make the farm and farmer poor.” But 
lime, used in connection with a good 
rotation of crops, is one of the most 
efficient means for the improvement 
of the soil. 





Sea Weed as Manure 


““T CAN get plenty of what we call 

“sea ore” from the York river a 
mile away, and the Virginia Station 
says that it contains 2 per cent of 
potash. A creek makes up just back 
of my house, so that I can get the sea 
weed very easily. My idea is to use 
about 25 wagon loads an acre. This 
would make about 6,000 pounds and 
would contain 120 pounds of potash. 
Will it do well with acid phosphate 
and some form of ammonia?” 


You will find the sea weed an ex- 
cellent manure for potatoes, sweet 
and Irish, and other vegetables. When 
I was farming on Hampton Roads I 
had half a mile of beach, and after 
every blow the .beach was covered 
with the weed. I had it thrown back 
out of reach of the tide to dry. I 
then used it for bedding and filling 
the barnyard deep. No manure mix- 
ed with this ever fired, and it made 
splendid manure. For potatoes, es- 
pecially sweet potatoes, I used it 
alone spread thickly broadcast and 
plowed under, and it made fine crops. 
As I had a large poultry establish- 
ment, dairy cattle, over 100 hogs, and 
two horses on a 20-acre farm, I never 
bought an ounce of fertilizer, but 
grew vegetable crops of all sorts with 
the seaweed and manure, and I had 
the finest of crops, as I was supplying 
the Hygeia Hotel at Old Point and 
had to have the best. Get all the sea- 
weed you can and pile it to dry out, 
and you will have the finest of bed- 
ding. Turf from a salt marsh piled 
with some lime over winter and chop- 
ped down and spread will also make 
excellent sweet potato crops. Down 
on the bay shore near here they use 
this turf largely. 





A correspondent at Dunn, N. C,, 
writes some questions about onions 
which I will answer if he will send 
his name and a stamp. I do not re- 
ply to unsigned letters. 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 
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FARM TRACTORS FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS 





Past and Probable Future Development of the Tractor—Types 
Neither Too Large Nor Too Small Are Needed—Every Southern 
Farmer Should Carefully Study the Problem As to Whether He 


Can Use a Tractor Profitably 





By Tait Butler 


lem, not only of the future, but 

also right at this time. Had the 
su.ce interest and money been put 
initio the development of farm power 
that has been put into flying ma- 
chines and automobiles, during the 
last ten years, we would have been 
much nearer a complete solution of 
this vital farm problem. But flying 
machines and automobiles command 
the interest of the rich, for their 
pleasure, and of those whose business 
it is to kill and destroy military 
forces; while the farm tractor is 
wholly a utilitarian or business prop- 
Osition. 

We have little interest in the dis- 
cussions going on as to the effect of 
the development of the farm tractor 
on the field of usefulness of our 
faithful friend the horse. We know 
that the horse has steadily increased 
in numbers and usefulness in the bus- 
iness of the world and we have little 
interest in any sentimental discussion 
of the relative merits of the horse 
and the tractor. Nor are we, just 
now, much interested in the extrava- 
gant claims made by advocates for 
both the horse and the tractor, as to 
the greater efficiency or economy of 
one over the other. We think we 
know too little about the actual cost 
of either and what is more to the 
point, neither is handled nor operated 
nor maintained as economically or 
efficiently as it should be or will be in 
the future, and_this is the real prob- 
lem which, we believe, the farmer is 
most interested in. 

There is no qtestion about the 
farm tractor having already estab- 
lished a place for itself in the power 
required for doing farm work. It isa 
power which has come to stay and, as 
we believe, will be developed, per- 
fected and extended until it will be 
the most important source of power 
on the farm. It may never entirely 
displace the horse, in our time at 
least; but it is a factor already and 
will become more and more an im- 
portant means of farm power as the 
years go by. 


Pic, power is the big farm prob- 


Development of the Tractor 


Bivens tractor is yet in its develop- 
ment stage. The big tractor wasa 
failure, because of a false conception 
of the extent of its usefulness as 
compared with its first cost and the 
difficulty and cost of operation. Then 
the manufacturers jumped, and we 
believe jumped too far, in going to 
the other extreme. In fact, we be- 
lieve the small tractors now most 
largely put out, from 8 to 10-horse 
power at the draw bar, are too small. 
Perhaps it was wise in making the 
change to start with these small trac- 
tors and work up, because the cost of 
the small tractor and of operating it 
is less and possibly will serve better 
as models for test and use in order 
that the whole problems of manufac- 
ture, operation and fields of useful- 
ness may be studied, developed and 
perfected at the least cost. We be- 
lieve, however, that in the course of 
time a machine will be developed and 
adopted that will have at least a half 
more power than those now put out, 
at about the same, or even less cost, 
than they now sell for. Not only is 
it desirable that more than 8 to 10 
horse power at the draw bar be de- 
veloped, but it is important that they 
be made mechanically more perfect 
and more easily operated. The trac- 
tor manufacturers will also make a 
serious mistake if they neglect to 
fully consider the economy of man 
labor in operating, as well as the 
question of saving horse labor or 
saving in cost of power alone. It is 
important that the small tractor be a 
One man machine, and also that this 
man do as much work as consistent 


with operating economy and the gen- 
eral utility of the machine. 

But the growth and development of 
the tractor towards an economical 
and practical farm power during the 
past few years has been marvelous. 
It was better last year than the year 
before; is better this year than last, 
and will be better next year than it is 
this. The tractor, although yet in its 
development stage, already has an 
fconomic place on many farms. The 
small tractor is sold at such a limi- 
ted increase in price over engines re- 
quired for running threshing ma- 
chines, silage cutters, feed grinders, 
etc., that its other field of usefulness 
or its tractor service is obtained ata 
small additional investment cost. 
Where a 12 to. 15 horse power engine 
is needed on a farm the small trac- 


tor should and wiil réceive serious 
consideration, not only because of 
these stationary or belt services, but 
also because at an additional cost of 
two or three hundred dollars, tractor 
services may also be obtained. 

One of the special advantages of 
the tractor in the South is that it will 
probably result in better plowing. It 
is true that many users of tractors 
have made the mistake of plowing 
too deep, just because they could do 
so. That is, they plowed too deep 
for reasons of economy. Some of the 
small tractors have also been over- 
loaded in an attempt to pull more 
plows than was best for the most sat- 
isfactory work. The tractor may also 
serve a good purpose in the South in 
furnishing an additional reason for 
clearing up and enlarging the fields. 
If the tractor is to be used economi- 
cally, or if any farm machinery is to 
be used economically, we must fill up 
the gullies and ditches, remove the 
stumps, and enlarge the fields or 
lengthen the furrows. 

On the whole, the tractor is an in- 
teresting development in farm eco- 
nomics and has caused more atten- 
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FIGURE 1—HITCH FOR THREE DISK 
HARROWS 


Figure 1 shows a supplementary draw 
bar wide enough to accommodate three 
disk harrows. This supplementary draw 
bar B is made of 3x4 or two pieces of 
2x4 hardwood, bolted or nailed together. 
Half-inch chain is used to attach it to 
the tractor draw bar. From the two 
ends of this “spreader” bar the harrows 
with stub poles are attached by simple 
clevises, such as are used in the ends of 
doubletrees, The third harrow is at- 
tached in the same way, midway be- 
tween the other two, and the regular 
pole is used so that the harrow works 
far enough behind to avoid interfering 
with either of the outside harrows. This 
is a very satisfactory hitch, as there is 
but little backward and forward motion, 
and practically no seesawing of the ma- 
chines, 
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FIG, 2—HITCH FOR THREE DRILLS 


Three drills can be very easily attach- 
ed (Figure 2) in place of the three 
harrows, using stub poles for the two 
drills on the ends with the regular pole 
for the middle drill, This same width of 
spreader can also be used to advantage 
in pulling peg sections, spring and peg- 
tooth harrows, and other machines, 
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FIGURE 38—HITCH FOR TWO DISK 
HARROWS 


Figure 3 shows a tractor hitch for two 
machines, This hitch is identical with 
hitch No. 1, excepting that the supple- 
mentary draw bar or spreader is hot so 
wide, The same chain can be used to at- 
tach the draw bar to the tractor. Where 
only two machines are used, a 2x4 hard+ 
wood is probably strong enough for the 
supplementary draw bar. In order to 
have the disk harrows overlap slightly 
and do a good job, one harrow with stub 
pole should be attached by a simple 
clevis, while the other harrow with the 
longer pole should be attached with 
clevis to the other end so that the disks 
overlap, 

This same spreader can be used to pull 
two drills or disks with smoothing har- 





rews (Figure 4), In attaching smooth- 


Tractor Hitches for Field Use 








ing harrows behind the disks, the harrow 
draw bar (C, Figure 4) is wired or chain- 
ed at two points to the harrows in front, 
as shown in the illustration. 

Spring-tooth harrows may be substitu- 
ted for the disk harrows, and smoothing 
harrows can be attached behind the 
spring-tooth harrows, 

Where it is desired to draw a roller or 
crusher in addition to the smoothing har- 
rows, attach the harrow draw bar by 
chains to the tractor, and then chain the 
roller or crusher directly behind from the 
center of the tractor draw bar, 


FIGURE 4—HITCH FOR TWO DISKS 
AND TWO SMOOTHING HARROWS 
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FIGURE 5—HITCH FOR TWO MOWERS 


Fig re 5 shows one way cf attaching 
two mowers. Mowing is not very hard 
on the horses, and although the tractor 
can be satisfactorily used with one mow- 
er, it may not show any great saving in 
expense or time excepting that a slightly 
larger acreage can be covered, In hitch- 
ing the first mower to the tractor the 
mower tongue must be offset so that the 
inside shoe is on the line with the edge 
of the drive wheel. To attach the second 
mower, take four pieces of 2x4 and bolt 
together, one on top of frame and one 
underneath, in the locations marked C. 
These two are connected by a piece of 
3x4 hardwood, marked B, which extends 
out a sufficient distance to take the pole 
ef the second mower, with a simple clevis 
hitch at the end so that the inside shoe 
of the second mower ifs in line with 
the outside shoe of the first mow- 
er. To give the mecessary strength to 
B, connect it to the tongue of the first 
mower with %-inch wire cable, marked 
A in the illustration. 

This hitch is not at all difficult to 
make, and admirably answers the pur- 
pose, ‘ 

—fracter Farming. 
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tion to be given to the cost of horse 
labor. The mule and horse are not 
used up to more-than one-half their 
efficiency in the South. We work 
them around 100 days a year, when 
they should be worked at least dou- 
ble that much, and the cost of horse 
labor is accordingly increased. The 
theoretical efficiency or economy of 
the tractor is also much more than its 
actual efficiency, as it can now be op- 
erated. These facts account for the 
wide differences in statements by ad- 
vocates for the horse and the tractor 
in cost of doing work. The efficiency 
of the horse can and should be dou- 
bled, or at least, the cost of his labor 
much reduced and the efficiency, the 
ease of operation and the economy 
of the tractor labor is being rapidly 
increased. It has already made its 
place as a source of farm power se- 
cure, but we may look for marked 
advancement along these lines by the 
tractor manufacturers in the near fu- 
ture. They do not claim that the 
present small tractor is mechanically 
perfect, or that it has reached the 
highest state of efficiency, but that 
it has a place as a means of farm 
power can no longer be doubted. 

Not every farmer can use a tractor 
to advantage, and this is especially 
true of the farmer who has a small 
farm, small fields, and cultivates row 
crops largely; but, as stated, there 
is now need on most farms for belt 
power, and there is also work that a 
tractor can do more economically 
and better than can be done by horse 
power, and for these reasons the 
tractor should receive the careful 
consideration of every farmer seek- 
ing to secure the most economical 
farm power for doing certain classes 
of work ta which the tractor is 
suited. 





A “Peanut Rooter” That Pays 


SING a corn cultivator to harvest 

peanuts may be a new wrinkle to 
some farmers, but it was one of the 
biggest time and labor-savers in our 
“doubling-up” cfop last year. 

We named the transformed cultivas 
tor a “peanut rooter,” and our success 
with it has trade it certain there will 
always be one handy at every goober 
harvest in this section hereafter. 

The rooter is simply a bar of steel 
with one edge sharp and with ends 
turned up at right angles for fas- 
tening to the cultivator feet. Ours 
was made by the village blacksmith. 
The turned-up ends were six inches 
in height and had holes for bolting to 
the cultivator feet. The cutting edge 
was 18 inches long, or wide enough to 
take in a row of peanuts. It was first 
sharpened by the blacksmith, but 
when it became dull was quickly 
edged up with file or grindstone. 

We used a riding cultivator with 
spring trip for our rooter. All the 
feet were taken off save the rear one 
on each gang, to which the steel bar 
was bolted after the shovels had been 
removed. 

To operate the driver of the rooter 
straddled a row of peanuts, and as 
his team started his weight on the 
cultivator seat forced the sharp edge 
of the cutting blade into the ground. 
Two ordinary horses pulled the ma- 
chine along with no more effort than 
that required for cultivating, and the 
tap roots of the peanuts were sever- 
ed. After a little practice our drivers 
learned to regulate the cutting depth 
at will, and could shave the tap roots 
a hair’s breadth below the nuts. 

As the ground was scarcely disturb- 
ed and the plants were left upright in 
the rows, the true worth of the rooter 
was not realized until the stackers 
started in. The ease with which they 
could lift the plants soon convinced 
all that the rooter was a big saver of 
human muscle. 

Our rooter worked fine in rocky 
ground and easily cut off small sassa- 
fras and persimmon roots. So far as 
we know, the rooter is not a patented 
article and anyone is at liberty to 
adopt the idea. i 

ROBERT M. BERRY. 

Mena, Ark. 
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Your Opportunity 
F YOU are interested at all in help- 
ing yourself by winning premiums, 
or helping your neighbors by getting 
subscriptions, right now there is a 
splendid opportunity to do big things 
and earn big rewards and many of 
them. 
Celebrating our 30th birthday with 
the big “Jubilee Offer” alone makes 
it easy for you to get subscribers in 
.a hurry, as hundreds have proved by 
_ doing it. 
But the greatest thing for our sub- 


scription-getters is our new policy 


Subscribers’ Corner | 





of stopping the paper when the sub- | 


scriber’s time is out—and this will 
happen to every one who does not re- 
new before March 10. 

When a man knows 
will stop if he doesn’t renew, he won’t 

‘keep putting it off. He will be ready 
and anxious to give you his renewal 
as soon as you call on him. 

Any person who has had The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for a year or longer 
-knows its value, so no argument is 
necessary. And with those who have 
“never known The Progressive Farmer 
or what it will mean to them, you 
have five times as many fine 
points as should be necessary. 

You pay for what you need whether 
you receive it or not, and when you 
need a thing and don’t get it you 
usually pay many times fts price and 
then don’t have it. So whatever you 
need you can’t afford not to have. 
For example, in bad weather you need 
good tight shoes or heavy rubbers to 
keep from getting wet feet. You say 
you can’t afford them just now, so 
you go without and catch a cold— 
sometimes pneumonia. Then you pay 
for medicines, tonics, and probably 
doctor’s visits also, several times the 
cost of good shoes or rubbers, and 
are still without them but needing 
them as much as at first. 

The same is true with a reliable 
farm paper. Every farmer needs its 
helpful suggestions. A good paper 
will save him ten times the cost of a 
subscription, so if he doesn’t have it, 
he pays ten times its cost for trying 
to save the subscription price. 

Figure this out on something you 
needed, didn’t get and paid for many 
times, as the writer did from going 
with leaky shoes; and they can’t get 
away from you. 

Even though they are taking other 
farm papers your argument is just as 
good. 

The Progressive Farmer is a week- 
ly paper, comes every week with help- 
ful suggestions that are authentic 
and timely. 
tion needed right when it is needed, 
and it is made to cover the exact 
needs and only the needs of the 
Southern farmers. 

And here’s the clincher: 
“Boys’ and Girls’ Year” 
gressive Farmer. During 1916 we 
will have series of articles to stimu- 
late the young folks’ interests in the 
farm and farm life; to give the farm 
boy the fundamental scientific facts 
about farming a and farm work—an in- 
valuable series for any boy who can’t 
go to an agricultural school, or for 
any man who couldn’t. Likewise, Mrs. 


1916 is 
with The Pro- 


Hutt’s “How the Wide-awake Girls 
Learned Good Housekeeping” gives | 


similar scientific knowledge invalu- 
able for the girl or woman lacking a 
course in domestic science. 

Now, sir, what farmer is going to 
keep himself, his wife, and his boys 
and girls from all these good features 
in The Progressive Farmer when so 
liberal an offer made him—when 
two or three dozen eggs, or a couple 
of hens, or a few pounds of lint cot- 
ton, will get the paper for 
year—and he doesn’t take 
under the sun because The 
sive Farmer offers him 
back if he’s not satisfied. 

Think it over, tell it straight and 
with enthusiasm, and you will be able 
to earn your watch, bicycle, 


is 


a whole 
any risk 
Progres- 
his money 


pigs, 


books, and everything else you want. 


that his paper | 











By TAIT BUTLER 


Phosphorus: What It Is and How to Use It 


Article No. 8 on ‘Farm Facts Eve Every Boy Should Know”’ 





] 
| 





IOSPHORUS a Greek word 

which signifies light. Phosphorus 

is one of the elements necessary 
to all animal or vegetable life. In 
fact, the central germinal spot or 
“nucleus” of every ‘living cell is rich 
in phosphorus. The element is, there- 
fore, not only necesary to all animal 
and plant life, but plays an important 
part in the very beginning of all plant 
and animal life and growth. 

If we regard the plant as being 
made up of individual cells, as a brick 
house is built up of individual bricks, 
and then remember the fact that ev- 
ery cell; that is, every part of every 


is 


| binations known as nitrates and now 
|more fully appreciate its importance 





| this element is likely to be 
talking | 


| You 


It gives just the informa- | 








in animal and plant life. 

The element phosphorus is espe- 
cially ager in the seeds of plants 
of animals. It is also 
in ccnsewetie quantities in the flesh 
and milk of animals. 


These facts clearty 





that 
sold from 
the farm in farm products. It is sold 
quite largely when either seeds or 
livestock are sold. In this connection 
we should also remember that it is 
usually bought quite largely when 
rich protein feeds or concentrates are 
bought for feeding. 


indicate 


Phosphorus does not exist in na- 
ture in a free or pure state, like ni- 
trogen exis s im the air. In fact, when 
separated by the chemist from all 
other elements and exposed to the 
air it takes fire and burns. It is, 
therefore, always found in nature in 
sombinations with other elements or 
materials. As found in the soil and 
as used by plants, or as of interest to 
us, it is in the form of a phosphate. 
will remember that. we stated 
that plants used nitrogen from com- 
binations known as nitrates and now 
we learn-that plants use phosphorus 


from combinations with other ele- 
ments known as phosphates. As it is 
found in the soil or the earth’s crust 


and as found in bones it is largely in 
the form of phosphate of calcium 
(lime). Phosphorus is not abundant 
in the crust of the earth and in view 
of this fact and the further fact that 
it is quite largely removed from the 
soil in the seeds or grains and in the 
bones, flesh and milk of animals we 
should not be surprised to learn that 
it is quite often deficient in soils, or at 
least, there is not enough of it pres- 
ent in a form, from which the plants 
can get it, to entirely satisfy their 
demands or produce the best crops. 
While we learn that phosphorus is 
used by plants and is found in the 
soil in the form of phosphates, as ni- 
trogen used by plants from ni- 
trates, there is an important differ- 
ence, which must not be overlooked. 
Phosphorus exists largely in the soil 
or in the earth’s crust and in bones 
in the phosphate, known trical- 
cium phosphate which is not soluble, 
or at least not readily soluble in the 
soil under ordinary conditions, nor in 
water. In fact, the most important 
point in our study of the materials 
from which phosphorus is obtained 
for fertilizer, or for feeding plants, 
is the “availability” of the phosphor- 
us which the various materials con- 
tain, for use by the growing plants. 
To best understand this matter it 
is necessary to learn or understand 
three or four terms which may ap- 
pear difficult to remember or under- 
stand. The proportion of calcium 
(lime) in the phosphate, or the pro- 
portion of calcium to the phosphorus 
and oxygen in the calcium phosphate, 
influences largely the degree of avail- 
ability of the phosphorus for feeding 
the plants. In other words, the fol- 
lowing four different kinds of cal- 
cium phosphates are found on which 


is 


as 





BOYS SHOULD KEEP ASKING “ WHY?” 


Secretary Lane Urges the Value of an Inquiring Mind— 
When You See a Condition, Search for the Cause—This 


Week’s “Success Talk for Boys” 

{There is no member of the President's Cabinet more able or more popular 
than Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, In fact, thousands of people 
think he might well be President some day if he hadn't made a mistake in 
choosing his birthplace—he was born in Canada; and the Constitution says a 
President must have been born in the United States. His Message to Progres- 
sive Farmer boys herewith is one of the finest any great man has sent us, and 
we hope every boy will not only read it but put it into practice. Next week's 
“Success Talk’? will be by Lord Bryce of England.] 


HE finest quality in a boy is one for which he is often most 
condemned—his curiosity. The boy who doesn’t ask “WHY?” 
and try to get the answer into his head, is not going to find 


success. 








HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE 








Why do some have big crops 
and other small ones? 


Why do some men grumble 
all the time and get nowhere? 


Why do some counties have 
good roads and others poor 
ones? 


Why do some men have a 
little money always on hand 


while others are always 
broke? 
“Why” is the word that 





brought your grandfather or 
his grandfather to America. 
“Why” 
us fight the war for our Na- 
“Why” 
is the word that makes the 
world go round. 


is the word that made 


tional independence. 


If you don’t ask “Why?” you 


never get on. 


FRANKLIN K. LANE. 











| agree with her. 





depends the availability of the phos- 
phorus: 

Mono-calcium (1 of calcium) phos- 
phate is soluble in water and this is 
largely the form of the phosphorus in 
acid phosphate. 

Di-calcium (2 


of calcium) 
phate, or as it is often called reve 


phos- 


rt- 
ed, or citrate soluble phosphate, is 
not soluble in water, but is readily 


soluble under ordinary soil and root 
feeding conditions. Some of the 
phosphate is of this kind in practical- 
ly all acid phosphate but the amount 
is usually small. 

Tri-calcium (3 of 
phate is not soluble 
readily soluble under soil conditions. 
In raw bones, in ground phosphate 
rock, and in the soil the phosphorus 
is largely in this form. 

Tetra-calcium (4 of calcium) plos- 
phate is the form in which the phos- 
phorus has generally been supposed 
to be in Thomas phosphate or 
slag. Some have recently 
this, a fact, but we may 
state that the phosphorus in 
phosphate or basic slag is in a fairly 
soluble condition. Not so soluble as 
the di- or mono-calcium phosphate, 


calcium) phos- 
in water nor 


basic 
questioned 
at iea st 


fhomas 


as 


slag 


but much more so than in the tri- 
calcium phosphate. 
While there is a much larger num- 


ber of materials used for supplying 
phosphorus to the soil or as fertilizer 
there are four general sources of the 
supply of phosphorus: (1) Farm ma- 
nue, (2) bones or bone meal, (3) phos- 
phate rock, and (4) basic slag phos- 
phate. 

In farm manures the amount of 
phosphorus is small compared with 
the nitrogen and potassium, there be- 
ing on an average about .5 per cent 
nitrogen, .11 per cent phosphorus or 
25 per cent phosphoric acid and .5 
per cent potassium or .6 per cent pot- 
ash. It true that considerable 
amounts of phosphorus may be re- 
turned to the land if large quantities 
of grain are fed or if large quantities 
of concentrated feeds are bought; but 

(Concluded on page 26, this issue) 


is 





A GOOD CHANGE 
A Change of Food Works Wonders 


Wrong food and drink causes a lot 
of trouble in this world. To change 


is first aid when a person is ill, par- 
ticularly from stomach and nervous 
troubles. As an illustration: A lady 


in Missouri 


was brought around to 
health again by leaving off coffee and 
some articles of food that did not 


She Says: 

“For a number of years I suffered 
with stomach and bowel trouble 
which kept getting worse until I was 
ill most of the time. About four years 
ago I left off coffee and began using 
Postum. My stomach and bowels im- 
proved right along, but I was so re- 
duced in flesh and so nervous that 
the least thing would overcome me. 

“Then I changed my food and began 
using Grape-Nuts in addition to Post- 
um. I lived on these two principally 
for about four months. Day by day I 
gained in flesh and strength until the 
nervous trouble had disappeared. 
feel that I owe my health to Postum 
and Grape-Nuts. 

“Husband was troubled, for a long 
time, with occasional cramps, and 
slept badly. Finally I prevailed upon 
him to leave off coffee and take Post- 
um. After he tried Postum seid a fe 
days he found that he could s 
that his cramps disappe: ared. 


- 
leep and 
He nev- 


er went back to coffee.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Postum comes in two forms: 
Postum Cereal—the original form 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c 
packages 
Instant Postum—a soluble powder 


dissolves quickly in cup of hot water 


and, with cream and sugar, makes a 
delicious beverage instantly. 30c and 
and 50c tins. 
Both kinds are. .equally delicious 
and cost about ra saine per cup. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


—sold by Grocers. 
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FURROW SLICES 





Box Lye Usually Worthless as a 
Source of Potash for Fertilizer 


URING the last few months the 

Division of Agronomy of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station 
has received a number of inquiries 
from farmers, especially from the 
sandier portions of the state, where 
potash is generally most needed, with 
reference to the advisability of using 
box lye as a source of potash in fer- 
tilizing crops this year. It is quite 
evident that this material is being of- 
fered for sale for this purpose, since 
practically all the supply of commer- 
cial forms of potash used heretofore 
by farmers in their fertilizer mix- 
tures has been cut off by the Euro- 
pean war. 

Any potash that may be in box lye 
probably has about as high value for 
fertilizing purposes as has the potash 
in the commercial potash salts, if 
the lye is used in the proper way, but 
lye is a difficult material to handle, 
any potash contained probably being 
largely in the caustic or hydrated 
form, and hence being quite active. 
It should, therefore, be exposed to 
the air for a certain length of time 
before being applied to the soil. Upon 
such exposure, it loses its causticity 
by being changed to the carbonate 
form, as would be the case with burn- 
ed lime when exposed to the air. 

Ordinarily, however, the chief ques- 
tion is not whether any potash con- 
tained may be useful or not, and get 
good results, but whether the lye 
contains any potash to speak of, and 
if present, is. the lye an economical 
source of this plant-food constituent. 
In order to determine these points 
definitely, it must be known what per- 
centage of potash is actually contain- 
ed. With this fact at hand, it is pos- 
sible to determine if potash derived 
in this way is economical for fertiliz- 
ing purposes. It is more than proba- 
ble, however, that any of this plant 
food constituent contained in box lye 
is aS expensive or more so than pot- 
ash derived from muriate of potash 
or other potash salts, even at the 
high prices at which the latter salts 
are now quoted on our markets. This 
would certainly seem to be a logical 
conclusion, for were it not so, it 
would appear that the manufacturers 
of box lye would put their product 
upon the market as a fertilizer mate- 
rial instead of in the form they are 
now doing, as it would in most cases 
be cheaper for them to do so. Asa 
matter of fact, the leading brands of 
box lye sold at the present time do 
not claim to contain potash at all, 
although a very small amount might 
be present, as an impurity. They are 
soda lyes, the active principle in 
them being sodium hydroxide or hy- 
drate. Not a single sample of potash 
lye has been found for sale on our 
market. 

C. B. WILLIAMS. 





Get This Parcel Post Bulletin 


HE farmer who wishes to sell his 

products by parcel post, and: the 
housewife who wishes to use this 
method of securing country produce 
for her table, will find many useful 
points in Farmers’ Bulletin 703, “Sug- 
gestions for Parcel Post Marketing.” 
This bulletin, in addition to explain- 
ing the postal rates and measure- 
ment limits for parcel post matter, 
discusses in some detail the types of 
containers which are most successful 
and the methods of grading and 
packing produce, so that it will reach 
the consumer in good condition, and 
be attractive in quality and appear- 
ance. In treating standards for par- 
cel post shipments, the bulletin tells 
how to select, handle and pack poul- 
try, and_.how to grade and pack the 
various fruits and vegetables which 
the average farmer is likely to mar- 
ket through the post office. 


The bulletin points out that one of 
the common obstacles to establishing 


parcel post communication between | 


farmer and consuger is that the 


farmer may be unwilling to offer | 
goods at a price which attracts the | 


customer, or that the consumer may 
offer a price lower than the farmer 
can obtain at a local market. To 
quote the bulletin: 

“Not only must the farmer have 
something additional to the usual 
price to compensate him for the ex- 
tra work, container, and postage re- 
quired, but the consumer must also 
have something to attract him to 
marketing by parcel post. In deter- 
mining what the price shall be, both 
the farm price and the retail price 
paid by the consumer when he mar- 
kets in the ordinary way should be 
taken into consideration. The con- 
sumer must receive either a better 
article at the usual retail price or an 
article of the grade usually purchas- 
ed at some concession in price. 

“It is probable that the point which 
will make the strongest appeal to the 
average consumer is that he can se- 
cure by parcel post a fresher, bright- 
er, more attractive, and thus possibly 
a better product than he can obtain 
otherwise. 

“The average producer, as a rule, 
does not realize the importance of 
appearance as a factor in selling 
goods and frequently is careless and 
indifferent in preparing produce for 
market. The consumer, on the other 
hand relies very largely upon appear- 
ance in selecting food supplies, and 
unattractive articles are passed by 
promptly. 

“A personal acquaintance should 
be established between producer and 
consumer, when they come into busi- 
ness contact. This will help a great 
deal in furthering parcel post mar- 
keting, and also will eliminate many 
of the misunderstandings which may 
occur from time to time. A definite 
understanding should exist as to the 
duties of each in regard to remit- 
tances, claims for damaged or spoil- 
ed produce, and the preservation and 
return of containers.” 





The Business Farmer’s Library 
BUSINESS library is a part of 
your office equipment and a part 
that requires system in compiling and 
using. A good dictionary should be 
on every business desk, and when 
pessible to afford it, an encyclopedia 
as well. The dictionary costs about 
$2, and while it has heretofore been 
necessary to pay from $50 to $200 to 
get an encyclopedia, yet it is fortu- 
nately true that now a first-class six- 
volume encyclopedia can be pur- 
chased for $6—as good a reference 
book as anyone but a student really 
needs. 
The government and state bulletins 


which are sent free to farmers should | 


be secured and filed systematically. 
A plain board-shelf along the wall be- 
side your desk and ten or a dozen 
pasteboard boxes of the right size are 
all that are necessary. You can put up 
the shelf and your merchant will sup- 
ply the boxes without cost to you. 
Write the subject in large plain let- 
ters on the end of the box and place 
every bit of data on a given subject in 
the proper box. Label the boxes, 
Cotton Culture; Spraying; Farm Im- 
plements; Drainage; Marketing; Boll 
Weevil; Rural Credits; ete. ete. In 
this way you will always be able to 
find the information you need, when 
you need it. 

You should keep a file of your agri- 
cultural papers. The Progressive 
Farmer has a fine binder, sold at cost 
to readers, and twice a year issues an 
index covering every article published 
during the previous six months. This 
makes a bound volume of The Pro- 


gressive Farmer with the indexes, a | 


ready reference work at all times. 
J. L. MOGFORD. 





Indignant Professo.—“Quit this quibbling, 
sir! Who was King Henry VIII.? Answer 
‘yes’ or ‘no.’ ’’—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl, 
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Made For 
Bad Roads 
As Well As 
Good Ones 









HE worst possibie treatment a tire can receive is 
the treatment every Goodyear Tire must be able to 
stand. 


We count on bad roads as well as good ones—on abuse, not 
on normal use—on carelessness, and not on care. 


Take the one subject of fabric alone. 


Several years ag we decided that the quality of the best 
fabric left rooin for improvement. 


So we acquired our own fabric mill, and developed a fabric 
far above the ordinary in its quality. ; 


This was adopted as the Goodyear standard, and now all 
Goodyear fabric must meet a quality test much more 
severe than formerly. 


Now, stop and think what tire fabric must stand. Air- 
pressure from within—and, from without, a million hid- 
den enemies lying in wait at every inch of the road. 


The farmer who uses Goodyear Tires sees how successfully 
Goodyear fabric resists these tire enemies. 

He has no tire worries, save of the most trivial sort, and his abounding 
faith in the quality of Goodyear fabric, and the goodness of the 


tire, has given Goodyear the same sales lead in the country that 
it holds in the cities and towns. 


Perhaps we give greater fabric strength than is actually needed-—per- 
haps, according to ordinary tire standards, we are too particular. 


Very well, then—we are too particular. 








TIRES 


| When writing to advertisers say: **1 am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
) ing it corries.°’ 
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BANG: 


30-DAY TEST 
and under two year’s worke 
manship and material guar- 
antee. You can way befor try 
efore 


Down Soes 
sitdaates 


My ae ony y Rival at 
For a low-prie 


right you need not keep it 
and your money is as safe as 
thouyh you — it $33; -. : 
in your pocket . 
This is one bergain. vou: find hundreds of others 
if you get my book of 


BOHON’S crass» BUGGIES 


GRASS” 

Genuine straight grain, second growth Kentucky 

split hickory. Full wrought double strength gears. 

French head, French point springs. The easiest rid- 

ing, finest, most elegant buggies ever offered. All 
d at factory-to-you prices tnat save you $25 to $50. 


60-DAY TRIAL Gasrance 


Guarantee 
If the “Blue Grass’”’ is unsatisfactory, I’ll make it 
right. Material and workmanship guaranteed forlife 
Get my prices on harness and pony vehicles and har- 
ness. Allsold under bond- backed guarantee. 


1916 BUGGY FREE 


BARGAIN BOOK 


Illustrated in colors from SS. 

200 pages. Full of valuable buggy infor- 

a Write for your free copy to- 
ay. 


D. T. BOHON 


Harrodsburg, Ky. 




































































BUY FACTORY BLEMISHED TIRES 
and save BIG money. All standard makes, and for wear- 

purposes just as good as firsts. Sold at lessthan list 
prices because of some slight blemish in the finish which 
will not hurt wear, and which is detectable only by a 
factory inspector. We get the pick of Factory Seconds. 
Don’t buy tires until you compare our prices and see 


e goods. 
SIZE on NON-SKID TUBES 
6.15 1.95 


The above prices quote! on tubes ere for st :ndard 
FIRSTS, and guaranteed for one year. tn addition to 
these great vaiues we guarantee every tire for 3,000 
miles against defects. Yourun no risk. 
offor. 

No money in advance necessary; we will send them 
C. O. D, subject to your examination and approval be- 
fore you pay any money, Iftires we send yuu are un- 
satis.actory we stand expressage both ways. Be sure 
to state plain or non-skid---also if Clincher, Q, D, or 


‘Don't delay—Start Saving Tire Money Today. We 
positively guarantee saitsfactionin every way. if you 
@re not pleased with our goods after Inspection---re- 
turn at our expense. 

CAPITAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
244 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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a 7\e ere’s Why lui ini NA 
My customers told their friends, the 
good news 8 gpeena — and now I have sold 
more than 25,000,000 rods of Brown Double Galvanized 
Fence to nearly ‘half a million ey lll 
150 Styles. Direct from F 
130 per red up. All freight oy 
Write for new free catalog, and sample of Brown 
Fence, with full instructions for testing galvanizing. 
Prove to yourself which fence is best be ¥: you buy. 
Money Saving Prices on Gates and Steel Posts, too. 
Write postal now. Address: Jim Brown, Pres. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. s7 Clevetand, Ohio 


Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 49 years. 

on power. r Ty: les. 
$3. 80 to $40. TRi 
Write for catalo 
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THE A. W. 
», Dept. M-38th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia 





Here is our | 





Dept. L-3701-08 S$. Ashland ive. , Chicago 


EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! 


We have the greatest laying strain of White Leghorns 
in the South. Look up our Official Record at the first 
Missouri egg-laying contest, where a pen of our Leg- 
horns laid over six times their own weight in eggs. We 
made a clean sweep at the Georgia State Fair. Sold 
cock bird for $150, which is probably the highest pene 
ever paid for a Southern-bred bird. Largest White L = 
horn farm in the Southern States. A licensed A. P. A. 
judge in personal charge of the plant. Write for Fa 
og. It’s free. BEALLWOOD POULTRY FARM, 

ox Mi olumbus, Ga. 








Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 











WHY A BIG COTTON ACREAGE 
MEANS LOW PRICES 


We Are Beginning 1916 With a Big 
Supply on Hand, and Foreign Acre- 
age Is Sure to Be Increased—Make 
the Farm Feed Itself First 


R. Clarence Ousley, the energet- 
| M ic Director of Extension Ser- 

vice, Texas A. & M. College, 
has done a good work by putting in 
concrete form the facts and figures 
showing the danger of a big cotton 
acreage this year. The subject is one 
of such paramount importance to our 


|readers that we are going to take 


space here to give 
arguments. 


his more important 


Mr. Ousley points out, in the first 
place, that we begin 1916 with a big 
supply of cotton on hand. On this 
point he says: 

“The outstanding fact of the pres- 
ent situation is that there are in the 
South today in the hands of farmers 
and merchants 12,093:769 bales of cot- 
ton and this volume is to be disposed 
of between now and August 1, when 
the new crop will begin to come to 
market. 

“The total American yield of cot- 
ton, as exhibited by the ginning re- 
ports and the estimates of the Census 
Bureau, was 11,160,000. In other words, 
we now have more cotton for sale 
than we grew in 1915, because we be- 
gan the cotton season, August 1, 1915, 
with a visible supply of 3,099,881, and 
with 1,800,000 bales on plantations, or 
we had at the beginning of the cotton 
season 4899,881 bales of the crop of 
1914. To this carry-over add 11,160,- 
000 bales grown in 1915, and 800,000 
bales of linters from the same crop, 


| and we have a total commercial sup- 


ply of 16,859,881 bales. 
From this supply we 
foreign 
3, 1915 
shipboard not cleared at that 
time 
Takings of Northern mills........ 
Consumption of Southern mills.... 


have sold in 
exports to Decem- 
2,114,223 


1,208,738 
1,326,000 


Making the total volume disposed 


of to December 18 4,766,112 


“Deduct this from total supply of 
16,859,881 and there remain 12,093,769.” 
II 
Mr. Ousley’s next point is that at 
the present rate of consumption the 
mills lack 2,500,000 bales of using the 
present crop before the new crop 
comes in. “That,” as he says,,“will be 


| only a comfortable carry-over since 


it will be only a about two months’ 
supply for the mills. But long before 
that time the mills will have informa- 
tion as to the acreage of the crop of 
1916, and if . ‘st acreage appears to 
be materially «a-ger than the acre- 
age of 1915 there is certain to be a 
substantial decline in the price of 
cotton yet to be sold and in the value 
of the crop of 1916 when it comes to 
market.” 
II 

Another highly important fact 
brought out by Mr. Ousley is that 
even with ‘our 1915 small acreage, the 
crop would have been excessive and 
prices low but for unfavorable weath- 
er conditions, the heavy storms of 
last August, etc. “But for the un- 
favorable weather, the August storms 
in Texas and in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and the boll weevil development, 
the crop of 1915 would have been 
2,000,000 bales larger, and the prices 
now would be less than they are by 
$10 a bale.” This is a statement ev- 
ery farmer should remember. In fact, 
a crop 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 bales larger 
than the crop has proved to be was 
long generally predicted. 

IV 


The fact our farmers of the South 
have to face, therefore, is that even 
with the acreage here and abroad 
kept down to last year’s figures, fav- 
orable weather, etc., might overload 
the market. But the other disturb- 
ing fact is that the acreage abroad is 
sure to be increased, making it all the 
more necessary for us to keep our 
own acreage within bounds. As to 
this Mr. Qusley says: 


“Still another important fact to be 
considered is that in 1915 the British 
Government required Egypt and In- 
dia to reduce cotton acreage about 25 
per cent. The purpose of that act 
was to promote the welfare of Egyp- 
tian and Indian producers and also to 
allay the cotton panic in the Southern 
states, because Great Britain recog- 
nized the importance of maintaining 
such a price for cotton as would in- 
duce Southern farmers to grow a 
crop of fair proportions, and not 
abandon cotton as was threatened in 
the fall of 1914. It will be remember- 
ed that at that time there was much 
discussion in the Southern states 
about limiting the acreage by law. 
The situation is different now, for 
cotton is bringing a fair price, and it 
is fair to assume that the British Gov- 
ernment will encourage full acreage 
in Egypt and India for the year 1916. 
With full acreage in these two coun- 
tries, the world supply of 1916 can be 
easily increased 2,000,000 bales. In ad- 
dition Asiatic Russia, which already 
grows a million bales, has every rea- 
son to stimulate cotton production in 
1916 and will undoubtedly do so,” 


Vv 


Mr. Ousley’s conclusion therefore 
is that even with the South’s acreage 
kept down to last year’s figures, the 
crop of 1916 may be 6,500,000 bales too 
much, this surplus being divided as 
follows: 


‘ Bales 
Brought over from 1915 crop ..... 2,500,000 
Increase from India, Egypt, China, 

ete, 
Favorable weather 


conditions, ete 
might increase 


South’s own crop 2,000,000 
Total possible surplus even 
South’s present acreage 


with 


Suppose in addition to all this, the 
average Southern state should now 
increase its crop 400,000 or 500,000 
acres, increasing the South’s total 
crop by 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 acres, and 
we begin marketing the 1916 crop with 
a surplus of 8,000,000 bales—where 
then will prices go? Of course, the} 
absence of potash may seriously de-| 
crease production in the fertilizer- 
using states, but with the potash nat- 
urally present in our soils and sup- 
plies left over from previous applica- 
tions of fertilizer, this may prove of 
less importance than now seems lixe- 
ly. Commissioner Watson of South 
Carolina, for example, points out that 
South Carolina in 1915 cut its fertil- 
izer bill in half and yet made a big- 
ger yield per acre than in 1914—a fact 
due to better weather, better cultiva- 
tion, and the fertility left over from 
previous years. | 
No, if farmers insist upon planting a 
big acreage this year, they should not 
expect the Lord to save them from 
their folly by keeping the soil from 
yielding or by sending storms to de- 
stroy the crop. The only safe rule 
for every farmer is to “make the farm 
feed itself’—with cotton as a surplus 
crop. As we have said in our issue of 

January 15: 


“Nobody doubts but that what 
the South ought to do is to feed 
itself first—feed its people and its 
animals, leaving its billion-dollar 
cotton crop free of debt. We can’t 
quite do this, but we could come 
amazingly near it, and if we did 
as well as we could, the South 
would soon be about as near an El 
Dorado for wealth as anybody 
ought to wish for. 

“And here the point is, Brother 
Reader, that whether or not the 
South as a whole adopts. this wise 
policy in 1916, it’s one you can 
adopt on your own farm, and with 
correspondingly good results.” 


While other farmers go “cotton 
crazy” therefore and make slaves of 
themselves to 70 per cent per annum 
supply merchants, we hope all our 
Progressive Farmer readers will re- 
solve now on a “declaration of inde- 
pendence.” First of all, make your 
farm feed itself. In this way you will 
not only keep from having to give 
the supply merchant all the profits on 
your cotton, but you can hold the 
crop until prices reach the most sat- |} 
isfactory frgure. | 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER" 


" 


Beginning with $400 and 
three good cows Thos, 
Bently has developed a 
fine farmnearParagould, 
Ark. worth several thousand 
dollars now. Wherever you 
go along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas & Texas 


you'll find hundreds of farmers, now 
well to do, who started just a few years 
ago: with only a little cash. 


As H.V. Tull, near Jonesboro, Ark.says “One 
can start farming here on less capital than 
anywhere else I have ever been. We paid 
$25. per acre for this land and made s good 
crop the first year.” 


8. M. Jackson, of Piggott, Ark. had the same 
experience. * “We came here a few years ago 
from Tennessee and bought this place for $760 
and have been making money al! the time. 

There ismoremoneyhereand a better market. 

Our garden and orchard crops bringus money 
every month of the year; and our field crops 
and pastures support our live stock.”” Down 
near Jacksonville, Tex., B. E. Barber bought 
40 acres of land a few years ago for $365. The 
first year his crops brought arevenue of over 
$2000—and in four years time he put $12,000 in 
the bank from the sale of products raised on 
Dis farm, mostly by his own labor. 


If you could talk with the farmers from Iowa, 
Michigan, Illinois, Kansas—from every part 
of America—who have gone into Arkansas 
and East Texas with little capital and made 
good money from the start, you’d realize 
what your opportunity is there. 


Two free books! 


A farmer wrote them; and he knows what you 
want to know about a section new to you. 
They tell about the character and cost of 
lands, climate, crops raised, etc., and about 
schools, churches, towns 

social conditions. Brimful of 

photograph pictures taken on 

the ground. Send me your 

Dame and address on a postal 

card today and get these free 

books now. 


£. W. LaBeaume, G. P. A 
1833 Railway Exchange Bhie.. St. Louis, Mo. 





—- —_ 
The day of cheaper lime is here. No need to use burnt lime 
that burns up the humus in your soil. If you have lime rock 
on your farm you can grind it for about 50c per ton with the 
LIMEPULVER, No hauling—no freight to pay. 


Ghe Jeffrey LIMEPULVER 


' Saves $1.50 to $2.50 per ton on Lime 
Pulverize from 10 to 70 tons a. day with the LIMEPULVER 
——make from $20 to $100 a day grinding 
for neighbors. Crush rock for road and 
concrete work. Portable, Sold 
ona guarantee. Built to 
last a lifetime. Sizes 





from 8 to 30 
Free Trial! 
Learn about our offer that enables 
you.to try the LIMEPULVER right 
on your farm using your own power and 
rock, Write today for offer, catalog and 


283, First AVENUE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Save your papers and get a binder. 


























it’s Cheap 
It’s Strong 
it’s Durable 
it’s Sanitary 

It’s Comfortable 
Hangs Any Place 


The best way to tie 
the cow ever devised. 
Hundreds of thou- 
sands sold every 
year. Government 
adopted. Will lasta 
lifetime. Cow rests in 
perfect comfort. Can 
turn her head to lick 
her flanks. Does not 
bruise her shoulders 
when she rises. Louden 
stanchions can be used 
in any stall. Ask your 
dealer or write us. 

“Everything for the Barn” 
The Louden Machinery Co. 
@201 Court St. (Zstablished 1867) Fairfield, lowa 


































































Are yon getting them? Calf profits 
mean more to you now than ever before, 
Beef and veal are selling at high prices. Dairy 
farming is becoming more profitable each year. 


Biatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1875 as the 
complete milk substitute. Cost less than half as much 
as wee Gen scouring — promotes early matur- 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct from the maker. 

Write for New Data fy, te intrecce your cult prokts, 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 6 Waukegan, Ill. 
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a farmers have been able to market all 











LET 
THE 
WIND 


PUMP 


YOUR WATER 








WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND IS FREE! 
Get a Big, Powerful, Light- 
Running, Double-Geared 


admitted by all perfection in 
Wind Mill Construction 


VIRGINIA FARM NOTES 
I—Tobacco Market News 
LL records have been broken 
this month in practically every 
tobacco market in Virginia. 
There is one exception to this rule— 


the quality of the weed offered on 
the market has not so far reached 
the usual standard. Yet while the 





quality has averaged lower, the de- 
ij liveries and the prices have run high- 
,er than for three years past. 

In Richmond the markets doubled 
in volume as compared with any 
week in January. A million pounds 
|of sun-cured tobacco here changed 
hands. A lot of this had absorbed 
too much water, hence was soggy 
| and failed to bring what it was worth 
had it been in slightly better condi- 
tion. Too much stress cannot be 





placed in these days upon the mar- 
keting of all kinds’ of produce, and 
tobacco is no exception to the rule 
At Shockoe warehouse: prices ran as 
high as 30 cents a pound for real 
first-class leaf. This price held firm 
on several ptles of tobacco. The av- 
erage however around seven 
cents, while the low prices ran down 

to 53 cents a hundred pounds. 
Farmville is in a dark tobacco 
belt and is an excellent market for 
this class of weed; but the European 
war broke up the market considera- 
bly, Germany, Austria and Italy tak- 
ing nearly all the product from here. 
This market is now recovering very 
nicely since the embargo has been 
partially lifted, and the result is 
here in the fact that local 


Was 


their holdings advantageously and 


this time few farmers had done this, 
whereas before February 1 this year 


over two-thirds of them had recov- | 
ered themselves and their later 
notes. Now the farmers contemplate 


a greater acreage for 1916. Just as 
well to go slow on acreage and de- 
vote more time and energy in rais- 
ing the quality. ; 
IIl.—Virginia State Lime Plant 


} HE state lime plant at Staunton 
is not rushed with. orders just 
now, and the suggestion has been 


state authorities that 
prospectively desire 
lime should get in touch with W. C. 
Williams, box 1475, Richmond, Va. 
The lime is sold to Virginians at cost 
price—75 cents a ton plus freightage 


made by the 
farmers’ who 














R MFG. CO. 


234 Samson Avenue Freeport, Illinois 
We also build Alfalfa Grinders, Hand Grinders, Stov- 


er Feed mills, Pump Jacks, Ensilage Cutters, Gaso- 


line Engines and Hardware Specialties. Free Catalo 





‘The standard springs of America since 1889. Make 

any wagon a spring wagon. Prevent damage to eggs, 
fruits, etc., on road to mar! Soon save cost—produce brings 
more—wagon lasts longer—easier for driver—easier for horses. 


Made Like Finest Auto Springs 


Highest grade steel... Very resilient and derable.- All sizes— 


fit any wagon up to 5 tons capacity. - If not at dealer's, write 


for circular showing how Harvey Springs save money. 


HARVEY SPRING CO., 738 17th St., Racine, Wis. 





at about half a 


cent per mile-ton, 
Hitherto, one carload has been the 
limit to a customer; this rule has 


been modified so that for the present 
any Virginia farmer can secure three 
carloads at one time. 
I11.—The Dairy Interest Increasing 
HE Virginia State Dairymen’s As- 
sociation met at Harrisonburg 
February 10 and 11; and there was 
ample evidence not only of increased 
interest in the work of the Associa- 
tion, but also in the application of its 
preachments, the. dairying industry 
|having developed considerably all 
over the state and especially in the 
Shenandoah Valley. Experts were 
present from Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Blacksburg, Va. An excel- 
lent program was’ well carried 
through. G. (Bie. WW 
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TIN FARM FENCES 


Ta No better fence made than Mason 
makes and our pricesare unequalled, 
We manufacture — and sell direct to 
you, Every rod of Mason Fence is 
Guaranteed —60-Day Test 
Must prove it best or your money 
back, No dealer or jobber can begin 
to save you as much as we can, Write today for our big new 
catalog Free, It’s full of fence information — shows farm, 

ultry and lawn fences and gates, Lowest factory prices. 
The Mason Fence Co., Box 09,, Leesburg, O. 















































A Progressive Neighborhood 


UST a line to let you know that the 


new community school situated 
four miles from Brunswick, Ga., op- 
ened with a very good attendance 


last fall, three schools being consol- 
idated. The, school is of white brick, 
on a ten-acre plot. There is also a 








} nice dwelling for the principal, and a 





The Threshing Problem «<i: 


planted under the supervision of the | 
county farm demonstrator. Meetings | 
held | 
We expect shortly | 


Threshes cowpeas and soy 

lve beans from the mown vines, 

wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 

perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 

“The machine I have been looking for for 20 

years,’’ W. F. Massey. “‘It will meet every demand,”’ 

H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
sgfree. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co, 

Morristown, Tenn. 


building for the teaching of domestic 
Part of the 


of the community are to be 
twice a month. 
to have a well filled library. 


i; Brunswick, Ga. H. }. HASSON. 











$1.50 pays for your own 
and The Progressive 
new subscriber, 


renewal one 


year 
Farmer one year for a |G. Ed. 


interest in the Union 
than for two years 
Secretary, Orange 


There's more 
our people now 
Copeland, 
North Carolina. 


past. 
County, 


oe ? ; have taken up their notes at the banks 
A oC y Ss! better than ever before. Last year at | 


tract is to be| 


among |} 





Comfort and Performance; 


This Car Gives You Both 


The Hupmobile has demonstrated that a car of the greatest comfort— 
a really luxurious car; a car affording every essential of performance 
—need not necessarily be costly to buy nor to maintain. 

that 

more 


It would be difficult for you to imagine a car 
than the Hupmobile, or one that provides 
comfort of the passengers. 


rides more 
completely for 


easily 
the 


You sit on cushions ten inches thick, made of genuine leather over real 
curled hair and the most resilient cushion springs that can be 
bought. 


The long wheelbase, the semi-elliptic springs—long and almost flat—and 
the oversize tires confer a riding smoothness that is not excelléd 
and which is emphasized in the vibrationless smoothness of the 
motor. 3 





Courtesy First 
-—Safety for 
Others in Mo- 
toring: 35 Oe 


Inside the car 
crowded. 


is plenty’ ef room to retax and ‘rest. 
The driver is not 


Passengers are not 
cramped or quickly tired. 


In pick-up and flexibility on the high geur;-in smoothness, silence and 
absence of vibration, and in available power, -it will be difficult.to 
find a car that surpasses the Hupmobile sufficiently to make 
eylinder-complication, or a higher price worth while—as you can 
learn in your yery first Hupmobile ride. 

These features are trebly valued when you know they are to be had, 
first, at a moderate price; second, at a maintenance cost remark- 
ably low; and, third, under a -coupon service-entirely free to the 


owner, complete 
Hupmobile 
continent, 


and definite in its scope, 
service station nearest you, or 


the 
this 


and available at 
anywhere else on 


Any of the Hupmobile representatives named below will gladly demon- 
the cars splendid performance to your entire satisfaction 
you the complete details of the service system, : 


strate 
sive 


and 


Call on the nearest for the demonstration, 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 1349 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














Rupmobile Represeatatives in South 
John M, Smith - - - - Atlanta, Ga, 
Morton & Loose Co, - Baltimore, Md, 
| Jack Shaw - -- - Bartlesville, Okla. 
Birmingham Motor Co., a 
ee ee ee a. 
John L. Crockett - Bluefield, W. Va. 
Hamilton Motor Car Co. - - - - - 
| Chattanooga, Tenn. I val M * Car 
| Charlotte Motor Car Co.,Charlotte,N.c, !™perial Motor Car Nashville, Pann 
Jefferson Garage, Inc. - - - - - - Fairchild AutoCo., New Orleans, La. 
Charlottesville, Va, a ~ + - Mowe ec Norfolk, Va. 
e - Cc > 2 ig *, Wescott Motor Co. - - - 
F. P. Devin & Co. Cherokee, Okla. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
John A. Hamilton, Columbia, S.C. Saluda Auto & Mach. Co., Pelzer, S. C. 
Queen City Garaye, Inc. - - - - - .Cales - = - Ralston, Okla. 
Cumberland, Md. 


Hooper Motor Co. - - - Selma, Ala. 
Houston Motor Car Co., Dothan, Ala, Beckwith WilsonCo. - Tampa, Fla. 
Shenandoah Motor Co., Roanoke, Va, 


J. T. Forster - : Tulsa, Okla. 
White Motor Co., Ine., Richmond Va. 


R. G. Sloan Motor Co.,Greensboro,N.C. 
Greenville Motor Co., Greenville, N. C. 
Sinkler O. Price Co., - Jackson, Fla. 
Rodgers & Co., - Knoxville, Tenn, 
S. R. Thomas Auto Co.,Little Rock, Ark. 
Yager Motor Car Co,. Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis Motor Car Co.Memphis, Tenn. 
Mississippi Motor Car Co,, - - - - 
Meridian, Miss. 
Berridge Motor CarCo. - - - - - 
Montgomery, Ala. 





The mark of superibr 
MOtOr Car servrce 


D.A Harkey - - Tupelo, Miss. 
T. H. Williams - - Weston, W. Va. 





Slow 


ae 


i bee 


Primrose 
Separators 


. 


HE cream separator is the center around 
which every successful dairying establish- 
A good separator will add considerably 
You can’t afford to buy at 
random, If. you are not personally acquainted with the best 
features of the best cream separators, let us help you. 

An ordinary separator will save you money, but if you want 
to make the most from your cream buy a Lily or Primrose, 
These International Harvester separators work so efficiently and 
for so many years that even the two-or three-cow farmers use 
them with profit. Is yours a biggerherd? Then take the advice 
of thousands of the most prosperous dairymen and buy either a 
Lily or a Primrose. : 

Lily and Primrose separators skim very closely—leaving only 
a drop of cream ina gallon of milk. They are strong and simple, 
needing few adjustments—which any man or woman can make, 
The frame on each is open and sanitary. The supply can is 
large and low. Every bearing and quiet gear is well oiled 
always by asplash system. There are no better separators. 
Buy a Lily or Primrose from the IH C dealer and be sure of 
satisfaction. Write us for catalogues and booklets on dairying, 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
USA 
McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


ment revolves, 
to your cash income. 








| CHICAGO 
Champion Deering 
_ : 








Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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SOY BEANS AS A CEREAL 


4 » 
Soy Beans a Great Crop for Southern Cotton Qualit 
Blast Holes for Tr ees; | ee ae Series ¢ Three y 
° rticles on is Promising Crop 66 
Get Sturdier Roots N THIS brief summary of the his- The man who feeds 
‘Both apple and peach trees planted in blasted holes tory and uses of the soy bean, it his Co 
developed deeper and stronger root systems than will be my purpose to refer to it Cotton well 


those in spade-dug holes,” the New Jersey Experi- only as a cereal and as a source of Will have long staple, 


ment Station found. ‘Soil around spade-dug trees | valuable cereal spa scape ~ ie okt 1 
was hard; around blasted trees it was loose for ce tce aiiiel alae go O S@LlL. 
yards.” Plant your fruit trees in holes made with 3 aré emmplayediboth Who starves his Cot 

Atlas Farm Powde ee in this country and 


: others. ton much and late, 
THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE This plant is a 


The Original Farm Powder ; native of southern Will get short staple, 


; Asia, and it isthere : . 
just punch a hole, charge it, The Safest Explosive replaces »< that its greatest light of weight.” 
ight a fuse and the work is prcacmga Prong = ne | gf valus to teehee 
done! You can do your own inds of farm wor t is d ‘ : . 
blasting easily and quickly most economical for blasting nO, eeibane family has been Write for Books and find out how 
with Atlas Farm Powder— stumps, digging ditches, Moms 1 ‘ demonstrated. Its to feed your Cotton for Profit 
made especially foragricultu- shattering boulders, etc. By high protein and fat content has 
ral use. It is sold by dealers blasting the subsoil with Atlas helped to balance the rations of these WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
near you. you can get bigger crops. rice-consuming nations for ages, it 


: : 25 Madison A lew York 
p largely taking the place of meat in venus, New ¥ 
Mail Coupon Now for Free Book Salis. dine 
Our itlustrated book, *’ Better Farming,’’ shows how to save % 


money and increase the productiveness of your farm by using The first mention of the soy bean 
Atlas Farm Powder. Sent free on request—mail the coupon now, in this country was in the early part 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY Sines: Wilmington, Del. of the nineteenth century; however, Lowest Prices 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, it attracted little attention prior to 
Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St, Louis —. 1854. when two varieties were 


f, brought to this country from Japan Ever Made on 
, Tree at. left planted in blasted REE 600% CHRRAN 


by the Perry expedition. It followed 
ty at right, in spade-dug 


ATLAS POWDER co. that other varieties were found and World Ss Best . 


Wilmington, Del. 4 | introduced, among them that “old! {elem ce 
Send me your 74-page _ caer standard,” the Mammoth Yellow, | 
Farming.” 1 am interested in the use deh oe = ; : ” 
i ciginiaces Yer 0 qutjace-‘itare 4 | hich came to _, shores sometime soatw: Ran haves 4 ‘prices 
which I mark X. PF15 || previous to 1882. The success with 


Stump Blasting, Mammoth furnished an encouraging 


@ cent 

— siding or ceiling for any soy build: 
Boulder Blasting lead to. our diligent research workers, | WSiertal freight propata 

Subsoil Blasting 


} 

paid ; 

xy i 4 in | money savin pester aitees eel 

aediieien resulting in the importation into this | the-wertd's lergenr factory or On ep kind. cilia Sine 
Ditch Digging country by the Department of Agri- | 

CH 


Fj, ay  — A SS ‘ Quarrying-Mining culture of some 800 distinct varieties. EDWARDS Ti teote 
SAS iN by : a 3y these importations, and subse- | Reo Steel Shi les 
i iy ~ : ghee win A quent breeding and experimental | . ng 

As a work, varieties have been secured | yet they actually gost lonst rote 


viet — Sates _— lagor ecessary; so: re- nish Metal Tile 
which have extended the lines of pos weather "rust-proof. Insurance cost Spa: 


j 4 ess because Edwards 
| sible and profitable culture beyond le beg pan he Fay voy 
| what was once considered its limits. | ot jor—te petted tools needed. 
. Every sheet of Edwards Galvan- ® 
i It can be safely said now that soy | ized ‘Steel Shingles, Roofing, Sid- *~ >: 
Pe ae ing, Ceiling or finish is extra heavy Edwords — 


!‘beans can be grown ’in any climate! galvanized, piece at a time, by our 


' suitable to corn or cotton. cost after heel hs Bic stamped 
‘ x = and resquared. an i 
yz G44, f T/7 A ONT By WY, | Adapted to Wide Range of Conditions . heavily galvanized as body of sheet. 


a no weak spots to rus 


H _ . ° e oq eae . " 
ITH this wide range of possibili- ‘& Btgsend et vir 
You can safely plant fewer seed by using he COLE. The seed are dropped one after the other, ties itis vial: that the weefaliiess sara e S 
They lie in a straight line at the bottom of a V-shaped furrow. The young plants grow stout ii : Ss] os es Be many styles, all sizes 
and stocky because not over-crowded. They stand unchopped longer without injury because the plante JM ; Ot the plant is not localized, and | roof, Metal G jarages, 
etand apart in a straight Jine. Unchopped plants are not injured when thinning, The seed fall in plain H therefore no section has a monopol pricesever 
sight. None are wasted at the end of the rows. The wind can’t blow them away. Let the COLE pay a : apis ‘priya | Garage Catalog —F 
for iteelf with seed that your old planter would. waste. + of the benefits to be derived from its | iF htP id Off 
‘ : “<n oe: reight Prepa er 
Guano iS Scarce and high priced—make it count. Use a Cole No. 7 and mix a little guano directly culture. As a cereal it ranks high in | ow the lowest prices: ever 
under the seed so as to feed the young cotton as soon as it sprouts. Thismakes fam | : P duct: ° ie ame 
ois grow off quick and strong. It is cheaper to chop and cheaper to cultivate than puny slow-grow: | point of produc t 10n in the countries 
ng stuff, Saves labor by applying cuano and planting at one trip. of Japan, China, Korea and Man- 


= Ei 

& in = ee ee ’ 

2 s | churia, its high protein content furn- | 

Z § | ishing a cheap, wholesome and prac-. 
C 4 | tical vegetable substitute for meat. 


Write forFree ff : 
The steel coulter breaks the crust, throws the trash and dry top soil into the middles, The knowledge of the abundant and! lesand yourcopy ff WORLD'S 
A fine smooth seed bed is left. Then the long sword, back of the coulter, presses ? 


Roofin ip 
: | of R oohag:C Catalog No.174 ; 
out a firm V-shaped furrow. At the bottom of the V the seed lie in a straight 4 Z | valuable food units contained in soy The Edwards Mfg. Co., GREATEST 
line~all covered the same depth. ee ‘ g ‘beans is ancient to these Orientals, | 
























































50k 272-274 Pike Street, | ROOFING 
pies anny ag sgn ntceni a and from them they have produced | Cincinnati, 
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by various clever transformations | Note construction of = 
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This brings up moisture and y 4 
food t ish th wir 4 The Cole Planter 
“sean Phe caniaiiten can be had with or ° | Patent Interlocking H 
Bitonilg looses eteabes J without the fertilizer at- many articles of diet valuable to their | Device protecting SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
a perfect mulch to > Hy Sie tachment, with either roller !existence. By certai accing of , Rall_heads from | The Edwards Mf 
fc 3 wii, xis A y certain processing Of | theweatherand g.Co., 
h ai my) 2} | Nea i} or drag for covering. ? A ; . 124-174 Pil 
keep the moisture @ Ts the ground beans milk tracted making the roof, ke St., Ciacianati, 0. 
ftom evaporsting. : Ae Our 1916 Catalog le grou yeans a milk is extractec 


lerhifeh i wp Susi | a Please send FREE samples, Freig Freight; 
—tiluseratiitgrand desetibing our which is not such a poor substitute | | Ment. ui i orld 


rices 
y i A ‘ f Rooting Book No, 174 
. : Improved Implements sent Free. for the real article; fromthis a cheese 
Cole merchant in your 4 B sn, 


county who will guar- x, i is made that resembles in texture and 
antee you satisfaction. y 2 ° le 


Ud iis a foe bis naimeradl ; nutrient value, our cottage cheese. 
| . id Box 300; CHARLOTTE,N.C. Another product is a heavy, rich 


| sauce, similar to our peanut butter, Largest Makors of Sheet Metal Produets In the World, 
which is consumed in large quanti- 


ties. Soys occupy the place in the Only $42 35 per H P 

e s : . P heceeed o e 

Practical Gardening Tools diet of these people that navy and THIS ENGINE 

OOLS like these will do all of the necessary work (except plowing and har- | lima beans do in our own, and are As 

“ieee economically, whether for home, farm or market gardens. You ' prepared in a like manner. They furn- 
can plant certain’ crops close and straight, and work them close and ‘ ae 213 

safely, with wheel hoes. You save ground, save heavy investment for tools | | ish the brown man his “peanut.” By} 

at the start and yet do the best kind of work with profitable results. the simple process of soaking in salt 


TRON Hand Seed Drills water,then roasting they at ‘once be- 


- A | 
and Wheel Hoes come a close competitor of the fam- | 
Will sow, cultivate, ridge, furrow, etc. better than you can with any old ous American delicacy. 
fashioned tools and ten times quicker. Pushed ahead a step at a time, these The bean contains 18 per cent to 24 | 
tools can be worked by women, or grown boys or girls. We show here aj | inp : : : 
few only but we make 38 styles and combinations from which to choose. per cent of oil, very much the same as 
Prices, $2.50 to $12.00, There are also many attachments for special work. | | that obtained from cotton seed. and 
Ask your dealer to show them and write us for booklet “Gardening With . 
“1 Double and Modern Tools.” Also, for horse hoes, harrows and cultivators, sprayers, etc. is used similarly for human food and 
sincie - Bateman Manufacturing Co. Box 8912 Grenloch, N. J.| | for other purposes. After the oil is 
extracted the cake can be ground 


‘into flour, and this when properly: putt and el 2 by the iargest producers of 

~ No. 19¢ prepared makes a wholesome food. farm engines—a regular glutton for work—simple, 

QQ. Wheel ha. cs : ¢ durable, powerful—four cycle, suction feed, make 

Cultivator | which imparts a rich nutty flavor and | and break ignition—every part interchangeable— 

aa ‘ WS ; iis very palatable. Western civiliza- | fully tested. Guaranteed to Develop Rated H. P. 

tics BOK : | tion was not quick to grasp the great } SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 
2 ay ’ < | possibilities of this grain and its pro- 8 Horsepower Detroit only $98.75 

No.27 Disk No, x1 Wheel . J ¥ » ets se I ! Can you beat that? Write for big illustrated Engine book to-day 

“Spaced Hoe Plow ducts, and it was not until 1908 that | Full Line Detroit Engines 1% horsepower up 


| Europe and America began the im- | DEIROI ENGINE WORKS 454 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, “lich, 
portation of _these commodities in it ae wall & anaes fer ditee Same aie 
| large .quantities, Manchuria export- ! 


7 io . next year add 40 cents extra to your sub- 
ing and Europe taking by far the: scription remittance, 























When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer” 
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One-Horse 
Cotton Planters 


One-Horse Planters of every good type, 
and with various equipments, to meet all 
requirements. All PQ Planters are high 
grade and first class; ‘‘It’s the Way We 
Build Them.’’ 


» 








P%O No. 2 
One Horse 
Cotton Planter 


The P. & O. No. 2 is the most popular cotton 
planter in the south. Has runner opeter, covering 
blades and press wheel. Gear drive; automatic 
throw-out. Reverse feed wheel travels in opposite 
direction to that of agitator, thoroughly separates 
seed, insuring uniform planting. Hopper is very 
large; quantity of seed sown is easily regulated. 

be converted into a Corn Drill; corn plates are 
supplied. Parts can also be supplied for planting 
beans, peanuts, onion seed, kafir corn, etc. 


P*&O No. 27 One 
Horse Cotton Planter 





The P. & O. No. 27 is a combined Cotton and 
Edge Drop Corn Planter with a Fertilizer Distrib- 


ater. Reverse cotton feed, and our famous edge 
drop construction for corn. Gear drive. Equipped 
with furrow shovel, runner, covering blades and 
press wheel, 


The P. & O. No. 156 is a Pitman Drive Cotton 
Planter, The equipment is similar to that of the 
No. 2, but the feed mechanism is driven by pitmans 
inside the frame. One piece axle and crank. Hop- 
pers can be instantly removed. Flat or spiked tire. 
Construction simple and rigid throughout. 


The P. & O. fine includes other well known types 
of One Horse Planters. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write to Nearest P & O House 
Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, Ills. 


Southern Branch Houses: 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas and Oklahoma City 


FLO 
Light Draft Plows 
Are Bucked 
By An 
Unqualified 


runted 








No Other Tractors and Plows 


Have Met Such Tests 


VERY Tractors and Plows 
have met the test of actual 
field use in the hands of 

owners so successfully that 
there are more acres plowed by Avery 
Outfits than by any other make. They 
have also met the test of competitive 
contests. Have been entered in every 
important demonstration ever held. 
Also met the hardest test of all—in- 
troduced by a sold-on-approval policy. 
Learn All the Facts About 
the Avery Outfits 
Sliding frame;two-speed gears;double 
drive; slow-speed special tractor mo- 
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tor, extralarge crankshaft, renewable 
inner cylinder walls; no pumps or fan. 
Another big advantage in getting an 
Avery Outfit is that the entire outfit is 
built by one company—the plow as 
well as the tractor. You'can also get 
a‘ Yellow Fellow—Grain Saver’’Sepa- 
rator in sizes to fit each size tractor. 
Built in sizes to make Tractor F: Bue- 
cessful on any size farm—large, medium or 
small. Also best power for threshingand road 
building. 3-plow tractor, $760, cash; 4-plow, 
$1120, cash; 5-plow, $1680; 6-plow, $2145; 8-10- 
plow, $2475. We also build a specia! ler 
size tractor for $295. All built and backed by 
mpany having a large factery and many 
houses which insure prompt and per- 
Write now for new 1916 

Avery Catalog. 


fvery Company, 287Atowa St. Porat 
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| or narrow rows. 





greater amounts. However, our im- 
ports of oil from June 30, 1913, to June 
30, 1914, were 16,363,260 pounds, which 
was absorbed by the numerous chan- 
nels of trade. Between the same 
dates we bought abroad 3,163,263 
pounds of cake and meal. From July 
1, 1914, to September 1, 1914, we im- 
ported 1,151,597 pounds of beans for 
crushing in domestic mills. A business 
which has grown from practically 
nothing to one of such magnitude 
within a period of six years must be 
one of alluring profits. 

So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain there is but one mill in the Unit- 
ed States built for and operating ex- 
clusively on soy beans. The Pacific 
Oil mills, of Seattle, Washington, 
have built up a lucrative business in 
this line and only get foreign beans 
for crushing, its output of both oil 
and meal meeting a ready demand in 
the West. That such can be done 
profitably in the South is no longer a 
question. The fact has already been 
demonstrated by several cotton oil 
mills in eastern North Carolina that 
the separated products of oil and 
meal are valuable commodities; the 
further fact that they are grinding 
thousands of bushels of beans daily 
justifies the assumption that the busi- 
ness is a profitable one. If these sat- 
isfactory results can be obtained in 
mills not constructed for the purpose 
of handling beans, it is entirely rea- 
sonable to suppose that specially con- 
structed machinery will in time be 
installed that will further enhance the 
profits accruing from such opera- 
tions. F. P. LATHAM. 





Finds Labor-saving Implements a 
Necessity 
Dowie hen no regular force except a 
twelve-year-old boy and myself, 
and for the rest I have to depend on 
hired labor, which is a very uncertain 
quantity; therefore I find that a good 
deal of farm machinery is indispen- 
sable to my farming. 

I plow my land in fall and winter 
with a two-horse turn plow, and then 
before planting I go over it with a De- 
troit tongueless disk harrow. I use an 
Ontario grain drill to sow wheat, oats, 
rye, grass and clover seeds. This 
also drills the fertilizer used with 
these crops. I can also use this drill 
to sow lime. My corn is planted with 
a “Farmer’s Favorite” corn planter. 
About the only thing we plant by 
hand is the garden, and even there we 


use some very handy garden imple-. 


ments, as hoes, rakes, etc. 

I cultivate my crops and garden 
shallow and level with a four-foot cul- 
tivator that can be set for either wide 
I cultivate with this 
as long as I can get between the rows 
without breaking the stalks. 

I also use a “Buckeye” riding culti- 
vator. At harvest time I use a “Deer- 
ing ” binder for the wheat crops, and 


a “Deering” mowing machine and hay 
|rake for grass, clover, peavines, etc. 


My corn crop is cut down and set up 
in shocks by hand, but the shocks are 
tied with a corn binder, a very handy 
little tool. . 

I spread manure in spring and fall 
with a Galloway box spreader. I 
think this is one of the best labor- 
saving pieces of machinery I have on 
the farm. With two horses and one 
man to help load I scatter from 10 to 
15 loads of manure a day. Before I 
had this spreader I hauled manure 
out in a two-horse wagon and spread 
it with a pitch fork, which was slow 
work, considering the amonnt of ma- 
nure [had to haul. I usually have 
about 100 two-horse wagon loads a 
year. L. C. GILES. 

Dry Fork, Va. 





LIKES OUR “SPECIALS” 


Your rifle shot, instead of shot gun, plan 
of hitting the mark rather than scattering 
all over the farm is sure to bring to us the 
very best results. I am very much interest- 
ed in every issue of The Progressive Farmer. 
—John T. Patrick, Wadesboro, N. C. 





“Carl,” said the teacher, ‘can you tell me 
what an inebriate is?” 

“Yes, ma’am,’’ replied Carl. “It is an an- 
imal that does not Lave a backbone.”’Sacred 
Heart Review. 








Consult the impression upper- 
most in your mind and you 
will find that you think of 
this car as very carefully 
and conscientiously made. 


People think of the car in this 
light because of their high 
opinion of Dodge Brothers 
as manufacturers. 


And that good opinion is jus- 
tified by the facts and by 
the performance of the car. 


For example, 22,500 machining 
operations are involved in 
the manufacture of the car. 


A great many of these parts 
are machined to an accuracy 
of one-half of a thousandth 
of an inch. 


At least three processes used 
in Dodge Brothers’ factory 
are distinctively exclusive. 


Scientific manufacturing accu- 
racy reduces the friction of 
moving parts to the smallest 
degree, and a greater pro- 
portion of power is availa- 
ble for driving the car. 


The use of forged and pressed 
steel parts instead of heav- 
ier castings reduces’ the 
weight of the chassis; and 
the all-steel body is lighter 
than the usual forms of con- 
struction. 


The all-steel body also makes 
possible a lustrous finish of 
enamel which remains un- 
dimmed for a long period. 





The tire mileage is unusually high 


Donce BrotHers 
MOTOR CAR 


This special enamel is baked 
on the steel at a high tem- 
perature after each applica- 
tion. 


The result is a fast glossy fin- 
ish of a peculiar elasticity 
which renders it practically 
impervious to wear or even 
ordinary damage. 


Dodge Brothers dealers frank- 
ly admit that their task has 
been made easy for them by 
the behavior of the car, and 
the things owners have said 
about it. 


It is literally true, as you have 
probably discovered in your 
own locality, that the own- 
ers of the car are its 
enthusiastic salesmen. 


most 


They insist in the most em- 
phatic way on the high 
quality of its performance. 


On almost every road in the 
Country, its sturdiness and 
steadiness and unusual com- 
fort have been fully demon- 
strated. 


Steep hills, desert sand, rough 
roads or mud roads have 
held no terror for it. 


It has done everything it has 
been asked to do, and many 
things that have been called 
remarkable. 


It has become known as a car 
of exceptional economy, not 
in gasoline alone, nor in 
tires alone, but in both. 


It will pay you to visit the nearest dealer and examine this car 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster, complete, 
is $785 _(f. o. b. Detroit) 

















POLLO ROOFING 


Made from APOLLO-KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Galvanized 
Sheets—the most durable, rust-resistant galvanized sheets 


manufactured for all forms of exposed sheet metal work. 
Actual weather tests have proved conclusi vely the seporiority of this material for go saded 










ng, Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Cisterns, and similar uses. k for the Keystone adde: 
= regular Apollo brand—it indicates that Keystone Copper Steel is used. Deman 
the genuine—accept no substitute. Our free booklet **Better Buildings” contains farm 
plans, information and instructions for the application of metal roofing and siding. 
Jt is of special interest to every farmer and owner of buildings. Write for free copy. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FARM WAGONS 4) 


9% Hich or low wheels—steel or wood ~_ wide a 
Ly t trow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
mS auuaieat gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 

today for free catalog iJlustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL GC@Q., 59 Elm Street, Quincy, fil. 























When writing to advertisers, always mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Where to Buy Good Seeds and Plants 











Can | Be Too Particular? 


One of the great secrets in seed selection and breeding is the secret of tak- 
ing pains. ‘The soul of the crop is the seed that go into the soil, and if the seed 
are not good, the crop is bound to be bad. Some say I’m too particular. Do you 
think it possible? From my seed farm go forth each year seed to the 
other side of the globe. For years Foreign Governments have been 
buying seed from my seed farm—the largest and oldest seed farm 
in America. Were itnot for my reputation for better seed would 

they send way over to South Boston, Va., in order to get seed 
from me? When you get your seed from me you get fat, fresh 
seed, full of the power to grow. You get seed from the 
Hyco Farm — where Major Ragland, America’s pioneer 
seedsman, produced many famous varieties. Be sure to 
get my seed this year. Get seed from “The Seed-House 


on the Farm.”’ 
W. C. SLATE, 


The Farmer Seedsman 






































MY 
GUIDE 
TO 
GARDENING 


My “Guide to Gardening”’— 
describing all of my varieties will be 

sent free upon request. Write for 
your copy today, I want every farmer to 
have one of these books. Remember, it’s frets 











“RED STAR” TRANSPLANTER 


Do your transplanting at your pleasure, 
regardless of weather conditions - with the 
reliable Red Star Transplanter. 
It saves time and labor, does the work 
accurately, and the plants— 
being rooted at uniform 
depth—thrive better and grow 
more evenly than when planted 
by hand. 

If your dealer does not 
handle it, write to us direct, 
Tell us your needs. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 


BALTIMORE, ° MARYLAND. 


Write for the 
RAWLING’S 
Catalog 








Sets 
Plants 

Any width 
from 14 to 
64 inches apart 












HAVE A VEGETABLE GARDEN | 
TWELVE MONTHS IN THE YEAR 


Write at once for a copy of MIXSON’S descriptive catalog. _ It 
tells you what to plant and when to plant it. You will find this cat- 
alog very interesting and should be thoroughly read. IT’S FREE. 


W. H. MIXSON SEED COMPANY, 
Charleston South Carolina 











FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 

“Early Jersey Large,” ‘‘Uharleston,” 
“Wakefield,” and “Successor.” 500 for 
75c; 1000 to 5000 $1.00 per thousand. 
5000 and over 80c per thousand. 


H. H. TIFT, JR., Manager, 





TIFT FARMS, 





TIF TON, GA. 














THOMSEN CHEMICAL COMPANY’S 


SPRAY MATERIALS. complete line of spray materials for all kinds of 


fruits and vegetables. Write us for prices and directions. 
Fort Valley, Ga. 






WINTER OATS 


Applers--Rust Proof and 
Virginia Gray Seed Oats 





Clovers—A good stand will provide ex- 
cellent early pasturage, or a hay crop. 
Clovers stand at the head of soil improv- 
ing legumes, surpassing manure. 

Seed Potatoes—Aroostock County, 
Maine, grown. All varieties. 
Grasses—Special J.I.P Mixtures pro- 
duced after long experiments. We be- 
lieve they are the best obtainable for 
quick stands and luxriant pastures. 


Garden Seed of all Varieties 


J.P SEEDS 


are guaranteed to be higher than the 

Virginia standard or money refunded 
We adopted the J.IP Brand because it 
represents extra high percentage for pur- 
ity and germination. It repr sents only 
re-cleaned seeds, free from weeds, plump, 
heavy and fully matured. 
To prove this we offer a generous free 
sample, Write for prices and free cat- 
alog. Tells what to sow for best results. 


Jas. I. Prichett & Son 


SEEDSMEN 
Established 1883 


Danville, Va. 
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These ‘Beans 


came fromastrong, stout healthy 
vine, enabled to benefit fully 
| @ from soil, air, rain and sunshine, 
| and produce to the limit, because 
| 


Sprayed “Pyrox”’ 




















with 

which kills insects, stops fungous 
troubles, and stimulates foliage on 
all kinds of crops. All readv to 
mix with waterand spray. Enough 
to make 30 to 40 gals. $1. Large 
catalogue of information free. 

BOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS.- BALTIMORE, MD. 

































FREER LO16 PLANTING GUIDE 
ee PURE SEEDBOOK 


This 116-page four color book 
describes all new 1916 varie- 
ties vegetable and grain crops. 
Hundreds of illustrations, beau- 
tiful grounds, flower and vege- 
Vy table gardens, landscaping, shrub- 
bery orchards, farms. All about 
alfa’ fa, clover, vetc 
varieties field corn. 
of gardening: 

cropat A flower lover’s delight! grower’s 
book! An orchardist’s manual! Most wonderful 
ening guid t ver blished pos! 

rings it to yourhome. Don’t miss this book! 

GALLOWAY BROS. & CO. 

671 Galloway Sta, Waterioo, lowa 













@ = 
E take our hat off to Mrs. L. S. 
Ward, page 114, Progressive 

Farmer, January 22nd. 

QLive at home, eat fat chickens, 


ducks, turkeys, eggs, milk, butter and 
fruit. All fresh from the farm. 


PEACH& APPLE 


q No Mrs. Millions, living in the city 
can have these things so fresh as the 
farmer’s family. We want to help you 
have the fresh fruit. We have grown 
too many trees. These are our very 
best varieties. 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Small Fruits, Strawberry Vines, 
etc. GENUINE HALE BUDDED from BEARING J.H.HALE 
TREES. GENUINE delicious APPLES. CATALOG FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 7, Cleveland, Tenn. 








g Many blocks must be cleared, so we 
are selling at half price, paying freight 
on orders $5.00 or over, and giving 
away thousands of trees. These are 


Simons’ Seeds Grow 


We make a specialty of Garden Seeds, Onion 
Sets, Seed Potatoes, Asparagus Roots, Rhu- 








- ° Fe zs a " barb Roots and Horse Radish Roots. Prices 
just as fine as can be grown. Refer- lower than others; quality the best. Send 
ence Bradstreets, or any bank in postal for Catalog. 

Greensboro. Get your banker to I. N. SIMON & SONS, Philadelphia 
look us up. 








GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 


John A. Young & Sons, Owners, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
2 


HOT BED SASH | 


CYPRESS,well made 


AAU Olam inion Gee 











Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 
Landscape Designers 
Send for our Catdlogue—free Zz 
Reliable Representatives Wanted 


Oa 











with cross bar, blind 
tenons, white leaded 
See in joints. GLASS, $1.60 perBex. 
NM, ROBINSON & GRO. Dept.11 Baltimore, Md | 








Read the advertisements on this page, 


TREES 2c &up 

























For most money, most lint, 
heaviest: yields per acre and _ ear- 
liest maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
kins, Nona, Ga, for history and 
descriptive circulars of his great 
and wonderful cotton, and price 
of seed. It’s free, will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you and 
help you makethree bales per acre 


cor 
TON 














PLANTED IN THE SOUTH FOR SO YEARS 
WHAT BETTER REFERENCE CAN ONE GIVE | 


GET OUR CATALOGUE 


J. STECKLER SEED Ce, L2?) 


Suc.ro RICHARD FROTSCHER 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








MONEY IN PEANUTS. 


Save labor and get better stands with Gravity Peanut 
Planter. Drops perfectly all kinds of Peanuts shelled 
and Spanish in the hull. Fine for seeds of ail kinds, 
Full information fr 


free. 
| COLE PLANTER CO., Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N.’C. 
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Orchard and Garden | 
GRADES FOR SWEET POTATOES 


By Sorting Out Potatoes and Divid- 
ing Into These Grades Growers Can 
Make Extra Profits 


HE Office of 











Markets and Rural 

Organization of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
was called upon recently to assist in 
the establishment of temporary 
grades for the shipment and market- 
ing Of sweet potatoes in several of 
potato sections of the state of 
Investigations were care 
ried sweet-potato houses itt 
different parts of the state by an in- 


On at 


vestigator from the Office. Confer« 
ences were also heid with a number 
of growers, with the result that the 


following grades were arrived at and 
adopted by the Russellville, Arkan- 


Sas, sweet potato growers at a meet- 
ing held in Russellville on December 
HH, 191: 

Prime (or No, 1 Bakers)—Tiis grade will 
include all potatoes of one variety from 2 to 
3 inches in diameter, with none over 7 inches 
in length, all to be fairly uniform in shape, 
clean, bright, natural color, and sound. Thig 
grade must be free from bruised, scarred, 
irregular, crooked, rotten, or diseased potag 
toes, 

Choice (or No. 2 Bakers)—This grade will 
inciude all potatocs of one variety from 1%} 
to 8 inches in diameter, with none over § 
inches in length, all to be clean, bright, nate 
ural color, sound, and free from rot or dis 


This 
irregular 


ease. srade 


potatoes, 


may include crooked an@ 
Jumbo—This grade 
tocs of one variety 


may include 
inches 


hes in 


all potas 
over 3 in diame- 
ter, with none over 8 in length, all 
to be clean, bright, natural color, sound, and 
tree trom rot or diseuse, 
It appeared from the 
that the Prime 
ter being the 
include from 
From these enoush 
grade could be 
12's to 15 per cent. The 
would be divided be 
and seed stock thy 
narily taking all sound yx 
rot or ; 
1% inches in 


The 


investigations made 
grades (the late 
grade) would 
of the 
the 


and Choice 
principal 
10 to 


market 
60 per cent 

potatoes of 
selected to 


crop. 
Prime 
from 
* of the 
» Jumbo 
ordie 
> fron 
iess than 






grade 


disease, cuts or 


» ewts brui 
diameter, 


Jumbo grade is not 


commended for 


shipment to the Northern or tastern mare 
kets, as they do not desire potatoes of itd 
specifications. However, potatoes of thig 
grade should find a ready sale in the South, 
where they may be used for such purposeg 
as pie-baking and canning. 

These suggested grade rules have 
been submitted to several of the 
leading commission merchants and 


buyers in different markets, and the 
consensus of opinion seems to be 
that a strict observance of these 
rules by the growers and shippers of 
the entire South would be instrumen- 
tal in the elimination of much wne- 
graded stock and the broadening of 
the market, thus placing the industry 
on a more stable and profitable ba- 
sis. 





Orchard and Garden Work This Week 
and Next 


" 

E SURE to plant Irish potatoes 

for a spring crop. 
. Have you sprayed your fruié trezs 
for scale insects? It will be too late 
after the buds open. 

It is a good plan to make a germin- 
ation test of all vegetable seeds be- 
fore they are planted. 

It will give annual flowers an early 
start if the seed are sowed in the 
hotbed now. 

To prune a one-year-old apple érce, 
cut back the top to within two and 


| one-half feet of the ground. 





Make a sowing in the hot bed of 
one of the later varieties of cabbage 
Succession is a good variety. 


The common honeysuckle is 4, 
good vine for covering unsig ily 
fences, walls, and embankments. 3, 


grows rapidly and is very ornamen= 
tal. 

Kale and spinach are two of ihe 
best vegetables to plant for eariy 
spring greens. The seed may besov..d 
as soon as the ground is in condition 
to be worked. 

If you contemplate top-buddii¢ 
your seedling pecan trees cut bec 
the tops of the trees now. Saw « 
the main trunk so as to leave five or 
six branches and cut these back <9 
stubs eight to ten inches in lene:':. 
New shoots will form on the st os 
in the spring which by the m?< 
summer will be ready for bu'di= 


F. J. CRIDUD 


2 
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| Timely Poultry Hints 


Maybe you cannot get an incubator, 
or have not eggs enough to war- 
rant using one. The old Biddy then 
must be your dependence. If she is 
level-headed, steady and persistent, 
she can be depended upon to do her 
part, but you must do yours. See-to it 
she has a clean, roomy nest, with 
plenty of litter (with some insecti- 
cide), and that the nest is placed so 
that she can leave her nest to feed 
without fear of molestation and where 
she cannot blunder into some other 
nest, leaving her eggs to get cold and 
spoil. The best sitting hens bear 
watching. 








* * x 
If you expect to buy eggs for hatch- 
ing, avoid the mistake of buying from 
breeders a long distance from you. 
The greater the distance, the greater 
the risk of injury in transit. Espec- 
ially at this season avoid the risk of 
injury from low temperatures, by go- 
ing too far north for eggs. “Chilled in 
the shell” might often be the verdict, 

instead of “infertile.” 

xe 4 


If you send to some breeder for 
eggs for hatching, make sure that you 
either have the needed number of 
hens in the notion for hatching, or 
that the incubator is ready for work. 
In the latter case, it would be well to 
overhaul, disinfect and start it a day 
or two before the eggs are due to ar- 
rive. It will take 36 to 48 hours to get 
the temperature uniform and the reg- 
ulator adjusted to the proper heat, 
103 degrees. 

-, e 

Whether you use the incubator or 
the hen, chickens, as they grow, need 
proper housing and yards to run in. It 
is a grievous error to have young 
stock in the same runs as old fowls. 
They need different feed, in vessels of 
proper size, and need freedom from 
the worry that comes from yarding 
with larger fowls. Then the runs 
should in advance have been seeded 
to oats or rye, rape, or some legume, 
so that when big enough to leave the 
brooder to feed they can secure the 
green feed so necessary, just as they 
want it. 

kk Ok 

When eggs come allow them to re- 
main in a moderately cool place a 
few hours before putting into the in- 
cubator. Then, when the machine is 
filled, don’t get frantic and go to mon- 
keying with the lamp: and regulator 
because the thermometer shows a big 
drop in temperature. Remember it 
is cold eggs you put in, and the drop 
is inevitable. Give them time—24 
hours—to gradually get warmed. 
Then if the temperature is wrong, try 
to adjust it, but go slow on changes. 
Make them very gradual, and when 
you get about the right figure, stop 
and see if it will hold. The chances 
are, if the incubator was carefully 
regulated before putting in the eggs, 
little or no change in adjustment will 
be needed 

* OR 

Males that are worth having will 
at this season, becomes especially 
assiduous in attending to the 
hens. Their toe nails and spurs 
may be exceedingly sharp, and 
torn backs in females be the re- 
sult. Take the precaution of examin- 
ing every male in the breeding pens. 
Blunt the edges as well as points of 
the sharp toenails, or serious injury 
to valuable hens may result. 

* OK Ok 

And last but not least, clean up, dis- 
infect. Look out for damp floors and 
damp, dirty litter. A good ditch on 
the high sides of the chicken house to 
carry off all rain water will save lots 
of trouble later. Use whitewash free- 
ly. Spray roosts and nests. Kill the 
mites and lice early. It will make the 
job easier when warm weather comes. 


F. J. R. 





Permit me to thank you for the sound 
advice that you are giving those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and may our battle ery 











fella Seeks Two-Way Plow 
Steel Frame—Patent Auto Foot Frame-Shift 


IGHLY practical and convenient for working soil 

all in one direction on hillsides or elsewhere. 
Also adapted for plowing irregular shaped pieces 
of land or any other kind of plowing. 


Auto foot frame-shift works with same exactness 
as automobile pedals. Slight foot pressure swings 
frame and moves working plow the exact degree re- 
quired. A patented feature. 


Automatic horse lift—no work for operator. Each 
plow independent of other—each has its own depth 
regulating lever and lifting device. 


The lug automatically unlocks when plow is com- 
pletely raised; the driver, therefore, has both hands 
free to manage the team. 


Automatic shifting hitch—clevis always drops 
automatically in position ahead of working plow. 


And here is another good feature of this plow— 
jointers are attached with clamps and set screws. 
Ordinary weakening hole through beam is thus 
avoided. 


Position of jointers on beam can be adjusted to 
suit nature of land to be plowed. Rolling coulter 
can be used in conjunction with jointer—an advant- 
age in very trashy land. Write for free booklet. 





John Deere pevendur 
The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle 


Cre hip high to the top, but has big drive wheels. 
Wheels out of the way when loading. 


Beater drive works on the principle of a horse power. 
No clutches, no chains, no trouble. Mounting the 
beater on the axle (a patented feature) does away 
with half the types of castings. 


Three exclusive features on the John Deere Spreaders 


[1] Beater on the axle—simply revolutionary in 
spreader building. Nothing else like it. 
Doubles the value of the spreader by all prac- 
tical tests. {1} 


[2] Revolving Rake—entirely new and original. 
ad moving back to beater revolves the 
rake. The teeth down in the load hold the 
manure while the beater pulverizes it. Draft 
actually less. Even spread—no bunching. [2) 
(3) Ball Bearing Eccentric—apron driven with- 
out friction. This ball bearing apron drive 
requires no attention, not even oiling, but 


it performs wonders in the working of the 
Spreader. [3] 


Write for John Deere Spreader booklet. Tells all 
about farm manures and fertilizers, how to store 
manure, its value, and how to spread it most econ= 
omically. Also contains illustration in colors. 


X-2. 


John Deere Dealers Everywhere 


Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them 
OOK FREE—168 page reference book—tells all about a complete line of farm imple- 
ments and how to adjust and use many of them. 
implements. Worth dollars. Describes and illustrates: Plows for Light eres Steel 
and Chilled Walking and Riding Plows; Disc Plows; Cultivators; Spring Tooth and "Spike 
Tooth Harrows; Lister Plows and Cultivators; 


Farm and Mountain Wagons; Teaming Gears; Manure Spreaders; Inside Cup and Port- 
able Grain Elevators; Corn Shellers; Hay Loaders, Stackers, Sweep Rakes, Mowers, Self- 
Hay Presses; Kaffir Headers; Grain Drills and 


Disc Harrows; Alfalfa and Beet Tools; 


Dump Sulky and Side Delivery Rakes; 
Seeders; Grain Binders; Corn Binders; Gasoline Engines. 
one who states what special implements he is interested in and asks for Package 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois 
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John Deere Syracuse Plows 
The Plows with Perfect Fitting Parts 


YRACUSE chilled shares fit perfectly—extra shares 

go on easily, a smooth joint is formed between 

share and moldboard and share draws up snugly to 
its place. 

Write us for free literature on the 1361 series— 
chilled plows that work well in sandy and gravelly 
soils as well as in loam. Turn sod perfectly and pul- 
verize well in stubble land. 

Also the 1878 series, a complete line of left hand, 
cast beam chilled plows; the 501 series, sloping land- 
side chilled plows and the 16 series, hillside plows, 
light weight and clean turning. 





Dain System Side Rake 
The Left Hand Rake 


HE tool that is revolutionizing hay making. Left 

hand instead of right—follows the mower closely, 
places hay upon clean stubble and puts it in medium 
size windrows with bulk of leaves inside and majority 
of stems outside. 


This means uniform curing and leaves don’t dry 
up and fall off. They cure in the shade. 

Hay is air-cured, not sun-scorched, retainsits color, 
nutrition, feeding value and sells for mcre money. 


Writ_ for free bookiet describing the Dain System 
of Air Curing Hay. 





R. & V. Engines 
Dependable Farm Power 


66 29 Triumph—always develops rated 

R & V horse power—made in 1, 13, 2}, 4, 6, 
8,10,12, 16 and 20 H.P. sizes, stationary and portable. 

Easily started; perfect speed control (speed can be 
varied 40 per cent without stopping engine). Complies 
with insurance regulations. Hopper cooled—a 
simple, efficient system that does not require long 
Pipes and numerous fittings. 

High grade throughout. Inspect the extra guard 
ring over piston pin to prevent possibility of scoring 
cylinder. Ask about the “‘R & V’”’ oscillating mag- 
neto. Write for free booklet. 


A practical encyclopedia of farm 


This book sent free to every 

















Special Prices to 
Churches and 
Cemetery 

Associations. 


Every community fs interested 







REPU BLIC ENTRANCE ARCH 4"? FENCE | 
Make an Attractive 
et! Improvement 


You needn’t be if you read 





care of the lest | lest rs 






| our great new book- 


| THE 





'ARE YOU AFRAID OF 
THE BOLL WEEVIL? 


Boll Weevil Problem 





eaered spot are sure of public eauavett i they ——— and adorn 





These arches and fences are 


ace of layed ones, and thoas who have charce of of that 











with artisti 


fence and arch 


and Uprights | of heavy rote mae pe 
ic nomath werk of wrought iron nies}. Ne poe Al Joey as or painted, as desire: 


We build arches also for parka, private grounds, country homes, etc. Lettering in upper coin made to order without charge. 
Our Free Mapa NC porte a indy wilt work out your Cemetery Fence Problems. 
y d@ Cata! 





REPUBLIC FENCE & GATE CO.. 


giving various 


See your committee now and have your ~~ 


47 Republic St., North Chicago, i. 


By B. L. MOSS 
Managing Editor The Progressive Farmer 
SEND FOR A COPY TODAY 
PRICE: 











If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 


for another year be “beware of the one-crop em and ask hem cribe 
system,’’—J. S. Fair, Mallory, S. C, jo th d 6 to subs 


Paper cover, 50 cts.; cloth 75 cts. 


or with The Progressive Farmer 
one year, paper cover, $1.15; cloth, $1.40 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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= Horse Vacations 
Cost You Mone 


You have to feed your horses whether they work 
or not. The galled horse, the horse with a chafed, 
sore or bruised neck or shoulders is a constant 
expense. He either loafs entirely or doesn’t do 
a full day’s work. 


Stop this useless waste of horse power on 
your farm. Pad your horses. It helps them 
and helps your pocket book. 


F A Tapatco Padded Horse (pp... 0! 2 Bae’ 
“ ; | oy 
j Earns You Mioney 


This pad prevents 

bruises, chafed spots and sores. When 
your horses begin to lose flesh under spring work, 
your collars instead of hanging loosely and chef- 
ing will fit snugly if they are Tapatco padded. 
They will prevent galls andsores. You'll 
get more work from your horses because 

they’ll feel more like working. 


Fit Any Collar 


No special adjustment necessary. 
Tapatco pads are padded with our own spe- 
eially prepared composite stuffing. Soft, 
springy and very comfortable. Very porous. 

Ask your dealer for the Tanatco free 
book of emergency horse remedies. 

THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Greenfield Ohio 


We also make a full iine of riding saddle pads 





















Heal sores 
this handy way! 


Collar and saddle sores, barb wire cuts and other 
woundson stock are soothed and quickly cured by 





Trial Can 


"4 If your dealer cannot 
a supply you with Dr. Le- 











Gear‘s Antiseptic Heal- < 
ing Powder, tell us his 9, A 7 7 
name and we'll send Dr. LeGear s ntiseptic 


Healing Powder 


The handiest remedy you ever heard of for stock 


you, free, a liberal trial 
can. Write for it now. 


wounds. In powdered form; packed in a sifter top 

50c. Stock Book can. Just dust the wound with enough to cover 

Free it; that forms a soothing, healing covering that 

= protects the wound from flies, insects and infection. 

by Dr. LeGear. 116 Keep a can on hand; you need such a remedy of- 
pages, 65 pictures; on ten, Costs little—25ce and 50c cans, 


ailments, treatment and 
care of stock and poul- 
try. Write for it, 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





716 Howard St., 








CanTell ByThe Milk Pail 
Maer Cotton Seed Meal Gves Cur 


The day you start feeding Cotton Seed 
Meal you get more and richer milk. The 
milk pail tells as soon as Cotton Seed Meal 

gives out. The Farm Journal says: ‘There 
is no food-stuff known that will place the 
same amount of fat on cattle within so short a time 
as Cotton Seed Meal combined with cotton seed bulls,”* 
and this fact is recognized wheresoever this food is used, 
When fed to dairy cows, or by the family that has but a 

single cow, its use increases the quantity of milk, improves the 
color, and the cream therefrom makes richer and better butter. § 


Saves $55.40 Worth of Feed 


“In Indiana it was found that the addition of 1 pound of Cotton 
Seed Meal to a ration of corn and clover hay, resultedin a saving & 
of 1.37 lbs. of corn and 1.41 lbs. of clover hay. This means that 
—at average prices—each ton of Cotton Seed Meal fed, 
the farmer saves $55.40 worth of other feed.”” : 
Feed COTTON SEED MEAL to Your 

Cattle, Hogs and Sheep 4 
Puts flesh on lambs and increases wool on fq 
Especially valuable for sucking sows—giving vigor to pigs before and after farrowing. Write today for 


VALUABLE FREE BOOK ON FEEDING 


8 This book will show how to save money on feeds and have better balanced rations. Send for it today—it’s FREE! 


Publicity Bureau, Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
$08 Main Si., Dallas, Texas 


Cotton Seed Meal 
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Sotton Seed Meal is the cheapest and most digestible source or protein. 
sheep. 









|and 18 heifers. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Afterthoughts of the Salisbury Live- 
stock Meeting 

HE Salisbury livestock meeting 

was up to the expectation of ev- 
ery one, more than 500 people com- 
ing into the meeting by rail, as well 
as the large numbers from Rowan 
and surrounding counties. One of the 
best indications for future meetings 
is the fact that farmers and stock- 
men are being drawn from all parts 
of the state, Madison, Haywood, two 
extreme western counties, and Edge- 
combe, Wilson, and Nash, three east- 
ern counties, being well represented. 
The interest taken by those attend- 
ing was greater than usual. The two 
cattle sales attracted a great deal of 
interest. More than 500 people at- 
tended these sales, and the bidding 
done by the local stockmen was un- 
usually satisfactory. 

Thirty-five head of pure-bred Ab- 
erdeen-Angus cattle were consigned 
by the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Association, Chicago, Ill. The aver- 


lage of the sale was $133 per head, the 


consignment of 17 bulls 
The principal buyers 
were Messrs. Craig and Wilson, of 
Gastonia, Mr. J. F. Jackson of Gas- 
tonia, UT. &: Gwyn, of Canton, J. M. 
Burlison, of Bernardville and Man- 
son McCrackin, of Clyde, N. C. One 
animal was sold to go into Virginia 
and two into east Tennessee, all the 
rest remaining in North Carolina, 


consisting 


This is one of the good indications of 


the great interest which is being 
manifested in livestock in this state. 
Mr. Judy has just recently been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Aber- 


deen-Angus Association and will 
doubtless be instrumental in bring- 
ing other sales of Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle into this state. 


The sale of dairy cattle consisted 
of young bulls and heifers, the aver- 
age of the sale being $58 per head. 
While the cattle should have sold 
for more money, the consignors 
were reasonably well pleased with 
the results. Future will no 
doubt bring in better returns, as it 
is impossible to receive justice usu- 
ally at auction sales of this kind un- 
til buyers realize the value of the an- 
imals and the importance of passing 
judgement promptly upon the value 
of each individual offered. 


1 
Sales 


One of the disappointments of the 
swine day was the fact that a sale 
of pure-bred hogs was not arranged. 
The Secretary-Treasurer put forth 
unusual efforts to get a sale of this 
kind, but sufficient response was not 
obtained to merit making plans 
a sale. 


for 
The swine industry of this 
growing, and it does not 
logical to conclude that it is 
impossible to arrange for a sale un- 
der these conditions. It hoped 
that the swine breeders will consider 
this matter another year, and not let 
such an opportunity go unheeded. 
The sale of beef and dairy cattle add- 
ed very much to the interest and val- 
of the 


is 


is 


ue meeting, and no doubt a 
sale of good breeding specimens 
from the swine ranks would have 
done likewise. 

x 


At the cattle sale one of the pleas- 
ing features was the fact that 
through the energy and enthusiasm of 
Mr. Gatewood, the Southern Railway 
feeding pens at Spencer were obtain- 
ed for holding the sales. These pens 
have recently been built new and are 
modern and up-to-date in every 
spect, all pens being covered 
having good cinder floors. Each pen 
has feed racks, grain racks, cement 
watering troughs, the entire building 
being fitted with electric lights. These 
pens were finished earlier than usual, 
owing to the fact that the railroad of- 
ficials put on an extra force to ac- 
complish this -in order that the sales 
of cattle might be properly cared for. 
Coéperation of this kind by the rail- 


re- 
and 


roads is no doubt going to bring re- 
sults in the building up of the cattle 
industry of this state. 

ok * * 

Cheese factory development in this 
state was a feature of “Dairy Day” 
discussions. Numerous comments 
were made on the value and import- 
ance of this subject which has taken 
an unusual impetus owing to the ac- 
tivities of the Animal Industry Divis- 
ion and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

ae ee. 

From the farm life schools there 
were five contestants for the Pro- 
gessive Farmer Trophy offered for 
the best judging team on horses, cat- 
tle, and swine. An announcement of 


the winnings will be made later, 
Each team consisted of three men, 


there being all told in the judging 
teams and the individual contestants, 
thirty-seven men competing. This 
furnished a great deal of interest to 
the boys and will no doubt be the 
nucleus of building up judging con- 
tests throughout the state, not only 
in the farm life schools, but through 
the activities of the county 
stration agents. 

Other trophies were offered by the 
Zenoleum Disinfectant Co., The Ani- 
mal Industry Division, and the Salis- 
bury Chamber of Commerce. An- 
nouncement for these cannot be 


demon- 


made until the winnings are deter- 
mined. 
There was an interesting meat- 


curing contest, poultry, cheese, and 
egg scoring contests. Many valuable 
merchandise and cash premiums 
were offered in these contests. These 
came from manufacturing concerns 
from outside of the state, within the 
state, and from the Salisbury mer- 
chants. 
eo % 

The Poultry Meeting was held at 
night from 7 to 10 o’clock, during 
which time important talks and dis- 
cussions were made. The excellent 
program as announced in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer was carried out, and 
in addition there was made one of 
the best poultry exhibits which has 
been arranged for Salisbury or Row- 
an County. 

One of the interesting indications 
is the number of invitations which 
were given for the meeting next year. 
This includes Raleigh, Wilson, Gas- 
tonia, Greensboro, Winston-Salem, 
Asheville, Lexington, and doubtless 
many others will be received before 
the decision relative to the place of 
meeting for the next year is made. 

a * * 

The importance of this meeting cin 
hardly be over estimated by farmers 
and stockmen. Ten years ago such 
a meeting would have been impossi- 
ble. |S aie a 


SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive 
nounce and 





Farmer is glad to an- 
claim for the breeders the fol- 


lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 
Herefords 

Feb. 29-March 1, 1916—O. Harris & Sons, 
Harris, Mo. 

March 4—St. Joseph, Mo., Northwest Mis- 
souri Hereford Breeders’ Assoqgia- 
tion, Jesse Engle, Sheridan, Mo, 

March 28—W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss, 


Shorthorns 
Feb. 23, 1916—Lespedeza Farm, Hickory Val- 


ley, Tennessee, at Tri-State Fair 
Grounds, Memphis, Tenn. 
Mar, 283—H. C. Lookabaugh, Watauga, Okla, 


Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time, 


This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 
















In a rural court the old squire had made 
a ruling so unfair that three young lawyers 
at once protested against such a mi irriagé 
of justice. The squire immediatel fined 
each of the lawyers $5 for contempt of 
court, 

The was silence, and then an older law- 
yer walked slowly to the front of the reom 
and deposited a $10 bill with the clerk, f 
then addressed the judge as follows 

“Your Honor, I wish to state that I 
twice as much.contempt for this cour 
any man in the. room.”—Youth's C 
ion, 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 27) 


NO GRASS, NO STOCK—NO STOCK, NO 
MANURE—NO MANURE, NO CROPS! 


We are taking this last half page in The Progressive Far- it was before we ‘“‘made it over.’”’ Froma “worn-out,” run- 
mer before the date of our sale to get that famous message down, “no account” cotton farm we have built it up with 
deep into your minds. cattle like these until it is the ‘‘Pride of the South.” 

We wish we had room for a picture of Lepedeza Farm as What we have done YOU can do with beef cattle. 











































“Lespedeza Sultan” 406929 “Imperial Brace’ 387183 
One of our great young herd and show bulls. He, of course, will not be in sale, One of our great show and herd bulls. He was Grand Champion at 1914 and 1915 
and his picture is presented herewith simply that breeders and farmers may see Tri-State Fairs at Memphis, as well as other Southern Fairs. He, of course, is 
the kind of bulis that head our herds. not in sale, but there will be cows in sale bred to him. 


The two great bulls pictured here will not be in our sale on February 23rd but cows and heifers bred to them 
will be. And when these calves are dropped they will be worth almost as much as you pay for the dams at sale. 


Southern Bred Shorthorns at Auction on Wednesday, 
Feb. 23rd, at Tri-State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn. 


SALE WILL BEGIN PROMPTLY AT ONE O’CLOCK, P. M. 


THE BREEDING UNSURPASSED 


Not again ‘in a long, long time will Southern farmers have a chance to And if you can’t come, get a catalog and wire or write your bids. They 
buy such royally bred cattle as these at public auction. No matter how will be given a square deal. Comfort for All! Sale will be held in big 
busy you are—drop everything and be there. cattle barns where all will be comfortable, warm and dry. 


Auctioneers: ci: Garey i Jones, Chicago, Iii Write for Catalog Today 
Address ail inquiries for Catalog, Particulars, Etc., to 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 


| HEREFORDS |, 


Bulls, Heifers, Bred Cows & Calves 




















"7 &> HEREFORDS at AUCTION "7 eo 


== - BULLS, COWS AND HEIFERS => 


You Southern farmers who need good beef 
cattle cannot afford to miss this sale at 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
SATURDAY, MAR. 4th 


At that time and place there will be sold at 
Public Auction 45 Selected Bulls and 


Public Sale Orrville, Ala. Mar 29. 





, ; F pce: . A 30 Cows and Heifers. 
The offering will consist of 50 choice Heifers, Bulls, Bred Cows and Cows with 
Calves at Foot—all splendidly bred, good individuals, rich in the blood of Britisher, These cattle come. from the best herds of 
Beau Picture, Beau Dandy, Disturber, Perfection Fairfax and other aristocratic Northwest Missour! a seotian noted for its 
Herefords. . Pe 3 ee 
, No matter Sf yee sitesiy owe HMereterss, you want some 6: ibis eyaes eee ee A Rare Opportunity With so large an offering—45 bulls and 30 females, of attractive 
> if you are going to start out with Herefords, you can’t get better blood on earth. 





ages, bulls for the breeder, the farmer and the rangeman, cows 





1 Write for free catalog today, make your selection and plan to attend this sale. If and heifers, some open, some bred, and some with calves at foot, every buyer will find some- 
you can’t come in person—mail bids will have careful, honest, fair play. a that just pre Come and buy og tag gs er price. Catalogs sent on application. 
R E RT, IGLEHEART and HENGST e cows are all safe in calf, and all the females of breeding age are bred to famous bulls 
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Mr. Prudent Farmer: be slow to forsake the old act me 

" BERK SHIR and tried Berkshire, of all breeds the best adapted to Kimball Farm Bred 
the South. Fits as naturally into Southern farm life as 


ee | the nigger andthe mule. Has all other good qualities and in addition is good to look at. B E R K Say, H i | R E 
i Pigs for sale after March 15th at $10.00 straight. Pedigree with every pig. Will book 
orders now. SOVV SALE! 

























































: BERKSHIRE CO., Office, Rutledge, Ga. : : 
Breese Amer. Berk. Assn.) SOUTHERS ; ‘ me For February and March deliveries, § 
\- > we are offering mature BERKSHIRE 
m The Belted Mortgage Lifter aves eo = a veg og A eviews : : or 
fi at wl arrow iate in arcn an ucas Art Prinee 3rd, No. ° 
. Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a early April. These sows are bred to such sires as GILLUCAS ART PRINCE 3rd, 189,420, MILLS 
if favorite wherever forage — are plenty. The PREMIER No. 176,602 and APPOLO 4th, No. 213,949. By buying a bred sow you secure a 
e a has noceme S jas nie Ml td foundation of registered hogs at the lowest possible cost. Remember too, you can improve 
or market. you wou hi A e dd a your present herd by heading it with a good boar. These we have at all ages. In our stock 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address you get the blood of Masterpiece, Premice Lengiclow, Trueworth, Rivals Champion and other 
és, E.C. STONE, Secretary, world’s famous boars. 
18 Hampshire Record Association, KIMBALL FARM OXFORD, N. Cc. 
—_— 703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 
= Ham shire Hogs— ree: prolific kind. Special Kentucky Saddle and Harness Horses 
re p g rices on pigs trios not akin As long as automobiles are so high, and until tractors can be used to cul- 
or : : Pp ° ’ ! tivate—nothing is going to take the noble horse’s place on the farm. 
of bred sows, boars. Write for description and prices. Roy Runyon, WE HAVE THE HORSE YOU WANT. 
Decatur Ind. It don’t mation whet Mod of Horse you went we car supply mots » it 
1 : ys saddle horse for yourselt that can ae you over the farm many vimes a day? 
Pigs, bred gilts an oars 0.1. Cs. A big lot of bred s it a pony for that go oy, or your daughter? e have one fo 
Tamworths. | reidy for service for sale at gilts safe with pig, bred to || silthat,we cuaranice in (rer wiknert always: ready, None better, We 
ve reasonable prices. All well bred and none but heavy boars, registered. Also warrant safe delivery. ENWORTH FARMS 
d for sal h d Its, th GL , 
as good. individuals offered for sale. choice pigs and open gilts, the and the price Is right. auens Edelen, 0 r, B in, Kentuclh 
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“THEY ARE COMING, FATHER 
ABRAHAM!”’ 


O YOU remember that song of Uncle 
Remus’: 


“How many po’ sinners gwine be cotch 
out late 
An’ never git in ter de golden gate!” 


Well, sir, it begins to look like there are not 
going to be many “sinners cotch out late” 
among our big Progressive Farmer Family. 
Those Jubilee subscribers are certainly com- 
ing in—coming in on mail trains, freight 
trains, wagons, buggies, automobiles, Ford 
cars, and some walking in. 

The offer just can’t be resisted, and all you 
have to do is to tell your neighbor. He is glad 
to take advantage of an offer that “never can 
happen again” and you join him in getting your 
subscription paid-ahead before our STOP- 
WHEN-OUT plan goes into effect next month. 

If you haven’t already renewed, see your 
neighbors right away, and fall in line with the 
great army marching to the tune of “Thirty 
Years, Thirty Days, Thirty Thousand.” 











OU, your wife, your boy, or girl can earn at- 
tractive premiums by getting Jubilee subscrip- 
tions. Write for our reward list. 





EAD the article “How Many Animals Per 

Farm?” in our last issue and then ask your 
boy to figure out whether your farm has a proper 
number of animal “units”. 





HE farmers and farmers’ sons who attended 

the recent short courses at the A. & M. College 
are loud in their praise of benefits received. The 
college ought to have in these courses every year 
500 farmers and 500 farmers’ sons who can’t take 
a regular agricultural college course. 





NASMUCH as this number of The Progressive 

Farmer contains a good deal of reference mat- 
ter, notably our editorial articles and the pro- 
grams of farm women’s meetings, many of our 
readers may do well to file away this issue right 
along with last week’s “Reference Special.” 





[EF YOU wish to see this Congress actually make 
a start toward rural credits, write your Con- 
gressman or Senator at once. “Who would be free, 
themselves must strike the blow.” If you wish to 
do so, cut out the next page and mail it to your 
Congressman with such additional comment as 
you wish to make. 





UR tables last week showed that from 1899 to 

1915 the American corn yield increased only 
one-tenth of a bushel per acre, while the increase 
in Virginia was 9 bushels, North Carolina 8, Ten- 
nessee 7, South Carolina 6, Georgia and Florida 5, 
Alabama, Arkansas and Louisiana 4, Texas and 
Mississippi 2—meaning for North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida an increase of over 
50 per cent in average yield and in Virginia, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee an increase not so far from 
50. per cent. 





O OUR tobacco farmers there are, just now, 

few problems of more acute and pressing im- 
portance than that of a supply of potash for this 
year’s crop, and we are glad to announce for next 
week’s issue an authoritative article on this sub- 
ject by Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Director of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station. Dr. Kilgore shows, 
among other things, that even at the present ex- 
tremely high prices, potash wisely used will still 
pay a profit on tobacco, even if not on anything 
else. Be sure to look for his discussion next week. 





YONG those mentioned in the newspapers in 
connection with the A. & M. College Presi- 
dency are Prof. T. P. Harrison, Prof. Dan T. Gray, 


Prof. W. C, Riddick, and Prof. W. A. Withers, 
popular members of the college faculty or station 
staff; Henry A. Page, farmer, business man and 
publicist; Prof. Zebulon Judd,whose excellent work 
in rural education in North Carolina and Alabama 
has attracted National atttention, and Prof. E. C. 
Branson, whose services in the field of rural eco- 
nomics and sociology have so favorably impressed 
all North Carolinians, 





NE of the striking features of the big livestock 

meeting at Salisbury was the exhibit of North 
Carolina commercial cheese. In a recent bulletin 
of the North Carolina Extension Service it is said 
that probably no other phase of ‘extension work 
has had more gratifying results. Four cheese 
factories are now at work and the Extension Ser- 
vice predicts that eight or ten new factories will 
be established by summer. The success attained 
and the small capital required for starting these 
factories should insure rapid development of the 
industry. And all factories should be operated on 
the codperative “patronage dividend” basis. 





OW often have you found yourself saying, 

“Well, just what was it that Progressive 
Farmer article said about this matter?” and be- 
cxuse you have not saved your papers or kept an 
index, you have to write a letter and wait a week 
to get the information—or else do without it en- 
tirely. It’s a good plan not only to save our “Ref- 
erence Special” but all issues of The Progressive 
Farmer. In fact, we are so anxious for every 
reader to save his papers that we offer binders at 
40 cents each, though they cost us 45 cents each. 
But whether you have a binder or not, you can 
keep your papers together and we will be glad to 
send you an index if you ask for it. 





N CONNECTION with Mr. Ousley’s statement as 

to the dangers of increased cotton acreage this 
year it may be noted that our average yield per 
acre last year was only 172.5 pounds, whereas in 
1914 it was 209.2 pounds. In other words, if the 
yield had been as great last year as the year be- 
fore, the crop would have been 12,446,388 bales in- 
stead of 11,161,000 bales. And as much cotton was 
left in the fields in 1914, it is easy to believe that 
the potential yield considerably exceeded 209 
pounds per acre. In 1915 only a small acreage and 
small yields kept us from flooding the market last 
fall. What will happen if we have both a big acre- 
age and big yields in 1916? Be wise in time. 





N° OTHER crop in recent years has probably 
grown so rapidly in popularity in the Southern 
states as the soy bean. As the Mississippi Exten- 
sion Service says: 


“Soy beans seem to be one of the most prom- 
ising crops before the Southern farmer. Every 
particle of the plant has economic values, and 
a great number of commercial products are 
produced from the seed. It seems that the 
machinery of our cottonseed oil mills is suited 
to the manufacture of soy bean meal and oil. 
The soy bean straw is a good stock feed, 
and the fertilizer resulting from feeding the 
plant is of much value. Millions of acres of 
land hitherto barren and unproductive may be 
restored to its virgin fertility by the proper 
use of this plant and a nominal expense for 
phosphatic fertilizers.” 


We are glad to begin the publication in this issue 
of a series of three articles on soy bean growing 
by Mr. F. P. Latham. Mr. Latham is one of the 
leading farmers of North Carolina, a member of 
the State Board of Agriculture, and one of the 
best-informed men on soy bean culture in the 
South. 





Southern States Must Help Tenants Become 
Landowners 


OVERNOR Manning of South Carolina acted 
G wisely last week in sending a special mes- 

sage to the Legislature urging action upon 
six measures of state-wide importance: (1) The 
Torrens system of registering land titles; (2) pro- 
vision for helping tenants buy land; (3) better 
provision for teaching agriculture in public 
schools; (4) workmen’s compensation act; (5) 
raising child labor age limit to 14; (6) state certifi- 
cation of teachers. 





Governor Manning has long 
been interested in plans for helping white tenants 
buy land, having written an article on this subject 
for The Progressive Farmer several years ago. 
In his new message to the South Carolina Legis- 
lature he well says: 

“Forty-three per cent of our white farmers 
are tenants. The dream of the South Carolina 
patriot is to see these tenants become owners 
of their homes and farms, If we are to pro- 
gress, we must help these tenants to help 
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themselves in their ambition to become home 
Owners; and we must make this possible by 
adopting measures hitherto untried, even if 
this may seem radical. The result is import- 
ant. I deem it of the utmost importance to 
take the steps necessary to bring it about. 


Governor Manning has struck the right chord. 
Something must be done to help tenants into land- 
ownership “even if the methods do seem radical.” 





Southern Experiment Stations = - 


N ADDITION to the list of agricultural leaders 

published in last week’s Progressive Farmer, 

we should have printed the list of Southern 
experiment stations, postoffice addresses, and di- 
rectors as follows: 

Alabama—College Station, Auburn; J. F. Duggar. 
brake Station, Uniontown; L. H. Moore. 
Tuskegee Institute; G. W. Carver, 

Arkansas—Fayetteville; M. Nelson. 


Florida—Gainesville; P. H. Rolfs, 
Georgia—Experiment; R. J. H. DeLoach. 





Cane- 
Tuskegee Station, 


Kentucky—Lexington; J. H. Kastle. 

Louisiana—State Station, Baton Rouge. Sugar Station, 
Audubon Park, New Orleans. North Louisiana Station, 
Calhoun; W. R. Dodson. 

Maryland—College Park; H. J. Patterson. 

Mississippi—Agricultural College; E. R. Lloyd. 

North Carolina—College Station, West Raleigh. State 


Station, Raleigh; B. W. Kilgore. 
Oklahoma—Stillwater; W. L. Carlyle. 
South Carolina—Clemson College; J. N. Harper. 
Tennessee—Knoxville; H. A. Morgan. 
Texas—College Station; B. Youngblood. 
Virginia—Blacksburg; W. J. Shoene, Norfolk; Truck Sta- 
tion; T. C. Johnson, 





How Many of These Are in Your Home? 


ee 


ROF. H. H. Thomas, of the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Sulphur Springs, Tennessee, 
High School, has listed what he considers 
twenty-five farm home necessities. Look over the 
following list and see how many of these you have: 


1. Gasoline engine (for 13. Bread mixer 
washing, pumping, 14. Cistern 
churning, etc.) 15. Pump 

2. Modern lighting system 16. Linoleum 

3. Cream separator. 17. Paint 

4, Kitchen cabinet 18. Refrigerator 

5. Fireless cooker 19. Kitchen sink 

6. Washing machine 20. Pantry 

7. Sewing machine 21. Canning outfit 

8. Musical instruments 22. Walks 

9. Books and magazines 23. Typewriter 

10. Running water 24. Oil stove 

11. Vacuum cleaner 25. Flowers 

12. Ironing board 





Increases in Livestock in the South 





CCORDING to figures just published by the 

United States Department of Agriculture, 

the per cent of increase in classes of live- 
stock for the United States and various Southern 
states on January 1, 1916, as compared with Jan- 
uary 1, 1915—that is to say the increases for the 
year 1915—were as follows: 


Milk Other 
Horses Mules Cows Cattle Hogs 
Wwited: States is. sic. *0.1 1.9 3.4 6.4 5. 
Bigic 0 Se ee 2 3 3 5 7 
North Carolina ........ 0 1 2 5 5 
South Caroling. <4. 1 3 2 2 12 
ACO eas is tials Sse eis 0 2 2 4 15 
SRNR 655-35 a0 alse 606-0 iee 3 5 2 6 5 
"EODMGSEGO: 626.6 688 eee ss ot *t 3 3 2 
PR MANMER UNIS M5, 0-526 "a g8) baa 0 1 0 3 6 10 
WMississinpl 266.6 sc css 1 0 3 4 5 
BOUISIANE os oe teeees 1 0 1 6 10 
ics 0 eur eee er er *1 2 3 6 11 
ORIBNOIAG. 66.066 oe eee oe $2 5 5 6 5 
APKANSAB . 2. ccc ccessce %2 0 4 8 1 
*Decrease. 


The most gratifying feature of this table is the 
fine increase shown in number of hogs. We are 
evidently beginning to “move our smokehouse 
from the West to the South.” 


Don’t “Burn Off’? Any Land This Year 








N WRITING The Progressive Farmer once, Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp said that one of our great 
needs in the South is to “use less fire and more 

sense in dealing with our fields”. We have always 
stood in need of this shrewd counsel, but never 
more than now. With fertilizer higher than ever 
before in human history, farmers should see to it 
that every possible ounce of trash, grass, straw, 
etc., is plowed under and that nothing is burnt. 

The Lord’s way of making land rich is to get 

humus on it—set it to growing vegetation and let 
the decaying leaves and other matter enrich the 
soil. And yet when the Almighty offers this help 
to us, ten thousand farmers in every state come 
along and reject and spurn his help—“‘burn off” 
their lands and so keep them poor in spite of the 
Lord’s effort to add to their fertility. 

Let’s not “burn off” any land of any kind this 

year. 








Saturday, February 19, 1916] 








EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Coéperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 




















Mr. Congressman, Make a Start Toward 
Rural Credits 
M: CONGRESSMAN or Senator, don’t get so 


busy with other things as to forget the ru- 

ral credits bill. The farmers have been 
hearing long enough about what was going to be 
done. They are now anxious to see Promise be- 
come Performance. 

Of course, if we could get an ideal rural credits 
systein at once, that is what we should have, but 
we hope our Congressmen will not adopt the pol- 
icy of refusing to do anything at all just because 
they cannot get the ideal. That is the mistake our 
Southern farmers made two years ago. Congress- 
man Henry got up his bill for having the United 
States Government buy all the cotton at 12 cents 
a pound—a proposition so unprecedented that it 
discredited its advocates; and so in trying to get 
this impossible help the farmers got nothing at all. 
They were like Aesop’s dog that went after the 
shadow and lost the bone. 


If the rural credits bill now before Congress can 
be amended so as to make it work and give farm- 
ers money at 5 to 6 per cent on periods up to 36 
years, as many believe it can be, it will be a verit- 
able godsend to farmers who now have to pay 6 
to 8 per cent plus unlimited lawyers’ fees, besides 
running dangerous risks from foreclosure because 
of the present impossibility of getting long-term 
loans. 

We have no doubt but that our whole financial 
system needs material reformation, but we be- 
lieve that the farmer ought to say to his Con- 
gressmen, “If you can’t get the best, get the best 
possible.” Give us the best rural credits system 
you can to give the farmer more money and lower 
interest rates; and with the start once made, we'll 
keep fighting for other improvements and reforms 
until we get as nearly an ideal system as possible 
-—just as we have been doing with the parcel post 
system. 

But we must have a real start made toward rural 
credits at this session of Congress. 


a 
Will the New Bill Give Money at 5 to 6 
Per Cent? 


to 6 per cent under the proposed rural cred- 
its system is based on the following facts: 

(1) Heretofore money in plenty has usually 
been offered for good, safe, non-taxable 4 per cent 
state bonds. 

(2) The new rural credit bonds would be non- 
taxable as state bonds are and as gilt-edged as 
state bonds. Consequently they should ordinarily 
be marketed on the basis of paying 4 per cent in- 
terest. 

(3) If the bonds bear 4 per cent, the farmers 
will get money at 5 per cent or less, because the 
bill says that the farmer shall get money at not 
more than 1 per cent in excess of the interest rate 
on the bonds. 

Of course, many people believe that after the 
war is over, money will be in greater demand and 
interest rates will be higher than now. In that 
case the bonds might have to bear 5 per cent in- 
terest, making the cost to the farmer not exceed- 
ing 6 per cent. But the farmer’s relative advan- 
tage as compared with present disorganized and 
reckless systems of borrowing would not be di- 
minished. 

Three ways in which, as we see it, the new sys- 
tem would lower interest rates to the farmer are 
as follows: 

1. Everywhere the farmer is being told, just as 
manufacturers have always been told, “Get your 
products in better shape, get them properly class- 
ified, graded and guaranteed, and you will get 
better financial returns.” And we all know that 
this is true. Well, the rural credits system pro- 
poses to grade, classify and virtually guarantee 
the evidences of the farmers’ indebtedness. The 
investment money of the country has heretofore 
been available to states, cities, great railway cor- 
porations, manufacturing enterprises, etc., at low 
rates of interest because their bonds and securi- 
ties were standardized. As has been well said, a 
great railway system worth $50,000,000 may bor- 
row money at 4 per cent, whereas if loans were 
asked by individuals each owning $2,000 worth of 
track and rolling stock, the cost might be twice 4 
per cent. Even so by having the Government-su- 
pervised associations dealing in millions of dollars 
worth of approved farm mortgages, money may be 
secured at an interest rate not only far below the 
rate which individual farm owners now have to 
pay, but materially below what smaller groups of 
borrowers would have to pay. 


"T'te oper that farmers could get money at 5 


2. In the next place, in marketing farm pro- 
ducts, we have been told that we have an unnec- 
essarily large number of middlemen and that by 
eliminating some of them better results would be 
obtained, This is also unquestionably true. Well, 
in borrewing money the same thing has been true. 
The little local bank has borrowed from the big 
New York bank, and the lawyer has borrowed 
from the little local bank, and the merchant has 
frequently borrowed from the lawyer—and the 
borrowing farmer at the other end of the line has 
had to pay separate tolls to every middleman on 
the line. In so far as the new rural credits system 
provides a more direct system of reaching the in- 
vestment-seeking capital of the country therefore, 
it will lower the rate of interest. 

3. By exempting the rural credits bonds from 
taxation buyers will take them at 1 per cent less 
interest than if they were taxable—and as we have 
said, the interest on the bonds fixes the rate to the 
farmer, because he must have money within 1 per 
cent of the rate of bond-interest. 

bd 


Half a Loaf or No Bread? 
O* COURSE, if we can get a still better bill, we 


want it—want it just as much as any of our 

other friends. But seeing the matter as we 
do, we shouldn’t be true to our consciences, we 
shouldn’t be true to the farmer’s interests as we 
strive with sincerity to fight for them, if we didn’t 
say that it seems to us far better to try to amend 
and perfect the bill now before Congress rather 
than simply defeat it and run the risk of getting 
nothing at all. 

We have already declared that Congress should 
give aid and set the plan going—should invest pos- 
tal savings, and otherwise insure a market for the 
bonds if private capital fails to respond promptly 
and help in other ways. America should help ru- 
ral banking as it helped commercial banking. 
America should do for her farmers what Europe 
did for hers. The bill should do more for the ten- 
ant farmer. Annual instead of semi-annual pay- 
ments should be permitted where this will best 
suit the borrower, as in the South. We also insist 
that the provision requiring the farmer to assume 
liability equal to 5 per cent of his loan should be 
stricken out—or at least safeguarded so that the 
farmer would under no circumstances be required 
to pay this until after other payments had been 
made, saving him from even the barest possibility 
of being assessed unwarned, and hence at a time 
when it might mean foreclosure. And many other 
improvements are needed. 

But much as we regret to differ from friends we 
love and honor, we cannot but feel that the thing to 
do is to try to get needed amendments to the bill 
before Congress and make a start now, rather than 
defeat the bill and get nothing. We should not be 
true to our sense of duty, or our sense of duty to- 
ward the farmers’ organizations we try to serve, 
if we did not express this opinion—just as our 
friends who honestly hold different views would 
not be doing their duty if they did not also express 
themselves as frankly and sincerely as we do. 


. J 
Five Other Bills Congressmen Should Sup- 
port 


ITHOUT attempting to enlarge upon the 

whole program of Congressional legisla- 

tion, we should like to mention five other 
measures we hope our Congressmen will not for- 
get: 

1. The Smith-Lever National warehouse law. 
Having a uniform system of warehouse inspection 
and grading will give warehouse receipts a value 
as collateral they can never have under present 
conditions. This bill should be passed by all 
means. 

2. Support Secretary Lamne’s plans for helping 
rural education; also the general “vocational edu- 
cational bill”, and the bill to enlist the National 
government in the crusade against adult illiteracy. 

3. Since Southern manufacturers with their 
vast wealth and influence have used their power 
to prevent suitable child labor legislation by state 
action, nothing remains but for the National gov- 
ernment to handle this matter. 

4. Don’t forget the health bills (a) to provide 
divisions of mental hygiene and rural sanitation 
in the Public Health Service; (b) to provide for 
inspection of sanitary conditions on inter-state 
carriers; (c) to appropriate $100,000 for work 
against typhoid and malaria in rural communities. 

A law to prohibit and punish all National 
banks violating the usury laws of their respective 
states. 

Moreover, we believe it should be said that while 
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it is the duty of the Nation to take thought as to 
its military and naval strength, we also believe 
that the danger of money-inspired propaganda 
should be eliminated by having the Government 
manufacture its own munitions and armor plate, 
and—what is a thousandfold more important—we 
believe that this Congress will stand disgraced in 
the eyes of future world-history, if it now con- 
cerns itself only with arming the Nation, and does 
not look forward to what promises to be the su- 
preme opportunity in the history of the human 
race for bringing about the need of the ages, a 
Federation of the World—a League of Nations to 
Enforce Peace, 

Again, if increased taxation is necessary, Con- 
gress should also see to it that a graduated tax is 
levied on incomes and inheritances, putting more 
of the income-tax burden upon those above the 
present exemption rather than lowering it—cer- 
tainly unless a reasonable exemption for each de- 
dependent child is to be allowed. 
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Big Profits from Scientific Grading and Mar- 
keting 


I’S AN important point which Mr. Bion H. But- 

ler makes—namely, that the producer of food- 

stuffs and feedstuffs in the South is “a producer 
in a buying market.” 

In other words, the man who makes corn, oats, 
or hay in the West is a producer in a selling mar- 
ket. The great majority of folks there have these 
things to sell, and a small minority have them to 
buy. In the South on the contrary, the majority 
have these things to buy and a minority have them 
to sell. Consequently the Western corn, wheat 
and oats grower is in a selling market with low 
prices; while the Southern grower of these things 
is in a buying market with high prices. 

Thus while the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s “Monthly Crop Report” for Decem- 
ber 30, 1915, quoted oats at 27 cents per bushel in 
North Dakota, 28 cents in South Dakota, and 31 
cents in Nebraska, prices in Florida were 70 cents, 
South Carolina 67, Georgia 66, Alabama 63, North 
Carolina 62, and Mississippi 60. 

Corn worth 47 cents a bushel in Nebraska, 51 in 
Iowa, etc., was selling for 87 cents in South Caro- 
lina, 78 in Georgia, 77 in North Carolina, 69 in Al- 
abama, 64 in Arkansas, etc. 

Hay was listed at $5.50 a ton in South Dakota, 
$5.60 in"Kansas, $5.80 in Nebraska, and $6.40 in Min- 
nesota, etc., while it was worth $16.50 in North 
Carolina, $16 in Florida, $15.70 in Virginia, $15.60 
in South Carolina, $15.10 in Georgia, $13.90 in Ten- 
nessee, and $12.40 in Alabama. 

Texas and Oklahoma form an exception to the 
rule, but in the rest of the South the farmer who 
makes feed and food crops may figure on being “a 
producer in a buying market” and reap profits ac- 
cordingly. 

But of course, if he is going to get the best prices 
the market offers he must put up his products in 
the best shape the market requires, and the first 
requirement of all is that everything be properly 
graded. 

And to gain recognition for grades, you will 
reed organization. Farmers’ codperative market- 
ing associations should be found all over the 
South. 

& 


Make Your Community Name Noted 
Tis R. F. D. 1, Statesville, N. C., correspond- 


ent of the Landmark says: 

“The Farmers’ Union had an oyster supper 
New Year’s evening at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Dearman. Besides oysters they 
served salmon, pickles, pies, sandwiches and 
other good things such as a farmer’s wife 
knows how to prepare. All report a good time.” 
It’s a good idea for farmers’ clubs and farm wo- 

men’s clubs to have entertainments of this kind 
in the homes of members, and we should like for 
the idea to spread. But what we should like to 
know is where is “R. 1, Statesville, N. C.”? That is 
one great disadvantage of the rural mail delivery 
system—namely, that it has abolished the identity 
of so many country places. The only thing to do is 
for the people of these neighborhoods to come to- 
gether, form real communities grouped around a 
worth-while school with an appropriate name, 
make the school and community one to be proud 
of, and then boast that “We are from Friendship 
Hall Community” or whatever the name may be. 





A Thought for the Week 


——— 


HAT seems to grow fairer to me as life 

goes by is the love and peace and tender- 

ess of it; not its wit and cleverness and 
grandeur of knowledge, grand as knowledge is, 
but just the laughter of little children and the 
friendship of friends and the cozy talk by the fire- 
side and the sight of flowers and the sound of mu- 
sic.—John Richard Green. 
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My Free 30 Day Trial, No ‘honey Down Offer 
Breaking allRecords— Competition Banished 
I originated the wonderful Adier plan of sellin 

organs which has made the“‘Adler’’a househcld wor 

more than 85,000 of these famous organs are now in 
the homes of the people. The time has arrived—this 

very day—for you tosend for my wonderful Free Or; 

Gatalog. Learn how you can have the World’s Best 
Organ—winner of highest prize at St. Louis World’s 
Fair—also winners of oe Medal at National 
Conservation E: ‘enn., 1913 
—sent to your home pa Me pay ing a cent, fora 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Have it a month free. Send no money until you 
decide to buy. Then if you decide to keep it, pay me 
at your convenience in small amounts. 

Easy Payments No Burden To You 

No Intere ne Collectors 

Yon take no risk and if, at the end of a year, the 
“Adler’’ fails to make good on every point I will ree 
fund every dollar you have paid. I give the longest 
guarantee made on organs—for 50 full years. I save 
you $48.75 because I seli direct from the $1,000,000 
Adler Organ Factory(greate 
est in existence. fhe 
Adler Plan wr 
all organ 























Winners of 
Gold Medat 
at National 
Conserva- 
tion Exposte- 
tion, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
1913. 


nor 
Book. Postal 


Ev very Adler Paeue is 
shipped direct from great 
$1,000,000 Adler Factory to home 
at lowest f actory prices, [save youhalf 
use the Adler Plan absolutely 

wipes out middlemen, giving 
you theirprofits. 30days 
free trial. Easy pay- 
ment plans. 


r Mfg. Co., 
5419 W. Chestnut St. Louisville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
Organ Book GO | Mark which 
Piano Book D } you desire. 





| NAME 


ADDRESS 
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stcel knife and per- 
forated steel plate. 
Sausage meat, or other 
food, is clean cut by the & 
whirling blades— not 
torn, mangled and 
crushed. Nutritive 
juices, crispness and 
flavor are retained. 


and plate” 
machine 
marked— 


The sausage is deli- 
cious! And appetizing 


dishes are made by 
chopping up kitchen 
“‘left-overs. ?? 
Look for name 
“Enterprise” 
on chopper. 
Ask dealer to show 
you the knife and plate, 
as illustrated; and how easy to take 
chopper apart—clean—put together. 





A different type of chopper, at « ]- wer price, is the 
‘Enterprise’? Food Chopper with four diff rent cut- 
ters. Small, $1.25; Family size, $1.50; Larg , $2.25. 


Your dealer can supply you 
COOK BOOK for 4c stamps—"* Enterprising Househeep- 
er,” giving economical ways to prepare breakfast, din- 
ner and supper dishes; 200 recipes and household helps. 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Dept. 129 Philadelphia 








Adier’s Famous | 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 

















DON’T LET YOUR PAPER 
STOP 


EXT month The Progressive 

Farmer goes on a stop-when- 
out subscription basis, and in spite 
of numerous warnings, to our men 
folks, it’s going to happen as it al- 
ways does, that a lot of them are 
going to delay too long and let the 
paper stop and so miss several pa- 
pers before getting back on the 
list again. This is always trouble- 
some and ought not to happen. 
Consequently we appeal to Mrs. 
Farmer. The date on the little 
yellow slip on page 1 shows when 
your subscription expires. Look at 
it, and if your subscription is not 
paid well ahead tie a string around 
Mr. Farmer’s finger and keep it 
there till he renews. 














THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
ABOUT GERM LIFE 


They Study the Relation of Germs to 
Disease, Food, Milk, Water, etc., 
and Discover That Germs Include 
Many Friends as Well as Foes 


H, DEAR,” sighed Mary, “Oh, 
dear, here I have to get rid of 
all the germs in this ice-box, 
and auntie says the biggest of them 
are one three-hundreths of an inch 
long. How am I to know when they 
are all gone, and what does it matter 
anyway?” she ended with a discour- 
aged but funny little grimace. 
“that's 





ae 


nothing to werry about,” 
said,Dan. “You just clean the box 
well, according to those directions 


over the ice-box and trust to luck for 
the germs to be gone. As to its mat- 
tering, the doctor said Mrs. Jones’ 
baby’s sickness was due to their milk 
pans and milk house having germs in 
them.” 

“Yes, and when Aunt Ella had ty- 
phoid, she got it from germs in the 
water and Uncle Jim ate some meat 
that he said the bacteria had been 
thriving in because he did not realize 
about cleaning the ice-box, and he, 
too, had to send for the doctor.” 

“IT know a song about germs,” 
Dan, “Want to hear it?” 

“Yes,” they all cried, 


“There 





said 
“sing it!” 


was a little ge 
And it took a hold so 
That it gave my 

squirm-m-ms, 
And it made her 
And constantly 
That she'd 

the 


“Germs” Defined 
HAT is the difference between 
a germ and a bacillus (plural 
bacilli) and bacteria?” asked John. 
oat like this,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet, “all these forms of life that are 
too small to be seen without a very 
strong magnifying glass are called 
micro-organisms or germs (germ- 
inate—to grow). Usually the term 
bacilli is applied to the little rod-like 
germs that have no method of mov- 
ing, while bacteria is used for those 
that move from place to place. The 
spherical bacteria are usually called 
cocci (coccus, singular). But don’t 
bother about distinctions. The prin- 
cipal thing is to recognize their pres- 
ence and get rid of them.” 

“Is it true,” asked Mary, “that any- 
one could get sickness from milk that 
had ordinary care?” 
| “Yes, indeed. If the milking place 
| were dusty or cob-webby, the cow’s 
| udder unwashed, the hands or clothes 
| of the milker soiled, or any particles 


rm-m-m, 
firm-m-m 
little sister awful 
burn and 
affirm-m-m 
rather have a 
Germ-m-mans.” 


turn-r-n, 


' 
worm than all 


and “Bacteria” 





is 








SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs 
and salmon breasts. They have well turned combs, 
which show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish 
cocks, cockerels, hatching eggs and day old chicks 
in any quantity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges 
prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. Our prices 
are reasonable and our specialties are promptness 
and satisfaction. Information.and circulars on re- 
quest. Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 


Box 6, Kushia, Ala. 





bed the cow’s body in it, the bucket 





pan, or nursing bottle not sterilized 
(sterilized means all the germs in 
| them killed), the result might be 
“second summer trouble”, or summer 
complaint, ‘or cholera infantum, per- 
haps typhoid, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, or tuberculosis.” 








“And here I’ve been thinking milk 
was good for us,” piped up little Bil- 


ly, whom everyone had _ forgotten, 
“and now it has all them things in 
it!” 


“All ‘those’ things,” 
sie, sweetly. 

“This ain’t no grammer club,” 
Dan virtuously. 

“This is not a club for the study of 
grammar,’ smiled Aunty even more 
sweetly. 

Everyone laughed at Dan’s expense, 
for reformers must be very sure of 
themselves, you know. 

Relation of Germs to Milk and Food 
ILK without germs is good for 
us, I know. Isn’t it?” questioned 

Bessie, coming back to the subject of 

milk. 

“It certainly 


corrected Bes- 


said 


is,” answered Mar- 
garet, “but most milk already has 
bacteria in it. If the cow is healthy, 
the milk cooled quickly, and every- 
thing clean, we need not worry, be- 
cause of the lactic acid bacteria that 
turn the milk sour. Of course, sour 
milk is not good for infants and it is 
good for no one when spoiled.” 

“T know why some canned fruit will 
never keep.” 


“You don’t,” said Mary teasingly, to 


Martha, as she prepared the soda 
water for rinsing the ice-box. 
“Yes, I do,” she laughed, “mama 


said there were bugs on the fruit and 
in the jars and everything, and when 
we killed them all, then anything, 
even beans and meat, will keep. 
Sometimes we kill the hard ones by 
making the food to be canned hotter 
than boiling point; and sometimes by 
cooking once to kill the live bugs, 
then the next day cooking to kill 
those that germinate out of the spore 
or seed, or “bacterial egg” forms and 
then cooking the third time to catch 


any tough old bug that may have es- 


caped the other cookings. I know 
something else, too. At Uncl> Fred’s 
canning factory they use live steam 


that is twice as hot (240 degrees to 
300 degrees Fahrenheit) as boiling to 
kill germs.” 

“Grand! To think one small head 
could carry all you know!” 


“But,” two or three said at once, 
“are germs bugs?” 

Auntie threw up her hands and 
laughed. 

“And them as does know all about 
the whole scheme. Why none of ’em 
ever agree.” 

She quoted from Ben King. The 
children looked puzzled, so she said: 
“It is this way, when our powerful 
microscopes were first invented we 
looked at the germs, saw that they 
reproduced by fission (one becomes 
two), that some looked like little 
balls, others like lead pencils, others 
cork-screws, etc., and that some of 


them seemed to have intelligence and 
move by the aid of delicate vibrating 
hairs called flagella, then we said 
they were little animals (animal- 
cules). Later authorities decided oth- 
er things. Conn thinks they belong 
to the fungus (plural fungi) family; 
Burrill says bacteria are plants, while 
Lipman declares they are minute liv- 
ing things, lying in the borderland be- 
tween plants and animals. 
How Fast Germs Multiply 


HY don’t they examine them all 
and find out what they really 
are?” asked Alice. 

‘All? Why, honey, some of them 
are so small that the strongest micro- 
scope has never revealed them, and 
when we get one strong enough, we 
shall doubtless discover the c 
some of the few diseases we 


cause 
do not 


understand yet—perhaps cancer and 


others.” 

“Since they are so little why do we 
bother about them?” 

“Boys, where is that blackboard? 
Oh, there! Suppose you figure 
(Continued on page 30, this issue) 
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“No, one of the old 
ones-re-finished with 


Parposely made 
for every purpose 
For 20c, yoo can get half- 
a-pint of Home 
Helps Varnish Stain 
—enough to re-finish 
two q00d-sised chairs, 


Home 


_, — we 


Babe. ors ihe wot 
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ue 20c for e trial can, capa 
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The Giant 
Painter Valuable book on 
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Office Philadelphia, Pa. 
































SEPARATOR i= 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to 
send new, well made, easy running, 
perfect skimming separator for$15.95 Rar 
Skims warm or coid milk making 
heavy or light cream. owl is a 
sanitary marvel, casily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY CN APPROVAL 


Gears thoroughly protected. Differs 
ent from this picture, which illuse 
trates our large capacity machines. 
Western orders filled from 
western points. Whether dairy 
is large or small write Se ee 
free catalog.. Addres 

AMERICAN. SEPARATOR co. 
Box 3107 Bainbridge, N. 














Yes, you may keep 
this new Edison—and 
your choice of records too, for onlya raingia dollar. 
Pay the balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 
Try the new Edison in our 

Free Trial? 2g home be fore £3, decide to 
buy. Have all the ne west: entertainmen ntertain your 
friends, We will send it to you wit! boat @ penny down. 

Send 

Write Today cee ee ere ioe one new book 
and pictures of new edison + phonographs. No obligations. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
4572 Edison Block, Chicago, Ulinols 


GENTS 
Make $25.00 


A WEEK in their Spare 
Time Selling KNIGHTS’ 


400 CANDLE POWER 


LANTERN 


One filling of gasoline 
costs about 3 cents and 
will keep it in operation 
+4—— for 15 bours. No wicks 
to trim, no chimneys to 
ISS clean and no glassware to 
mw break. Just the thing for 
WS Poultrymen, Dairymen. 
Farmers and all outdoor 
purposes. 
Write today for our offer if you want 
to make money in your epare time. 


KNIGHT. LIGHT CO. 
496 Kaight Building, Chicago 


GETA FEATHER Bi 


One 40 pound feather 
bed, one 6 pound pair 
pillows (all new 
feathers and best # 
ticking fitted 4 
with ventilators) f 
1 pair nice, large : 
Blankets, 1 extra 
large Counternane, 
Retail value $20. 
duced to $3.92 for ell. , 
Delivery in nice condi- 
tion and Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Bed $5 92, 40 1b. Bed $6.92. Pillows $1 pair. 
order today or write for Catalog. 


Sanitary Bedding Co., Dept. 40> Charlotte, N.C. 
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For Sale—Baby Chix by the Thousand 


5000 Young Strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horn day old chix every week, ha‘ched from 
our specially mated breeders, at 10c each, in 
lots of 25 or more. Hatching Eg s per 15, 
$1.50: per 50, $3; per 100, $5. Place your order 


early. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 


We Will Pay You $120 


Literature, 














for 60 day’s work te 
distribute Business 
NICHOLS CO., Dept. 5, Atlanta, Ga 








buy U. S. Advertised goods 
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THE GIRL WHO MUST EARN HER 
OWN LIVING: TEACHING SCHOOL 





What Is Necessary and Some of the 
Advantages and Disadvantages of 
the Profession 


b wg soes is a profession open to 
a large number of women. A few 
years ago 97 out of every 100 teachers 
in the United States were women. 

The Requirements for choosing the 
profession of teaching are excellent 
general health, good eyes, a pleasure 
in teaching, love for children, self- 
control, poise, steady nerves, an even 
disposition, the faculty for explain- 
ing clearly, and a strong interest in 
and sympathy with the pursuits and 
endeavors of young people. Added 
to this must be a certificate from a 
high school or college, with perhaps 
special training. 

The Less Attractive Features to be 
considered in selecting teaching as a 
profession are that it is very trying 
to the nerves; if the position be in 
the country districts, she has little 
choice of boarding place; the teacher 
frequently has to walk long dis- 
tances; the school rooms are cold 
and lonely; she has much planning to 
do, many papers to correct, much 
thought to be given to matters indi- 
rectly connected with school life; the 
school may be lacking in all that is 
attractive, internally and externally; 
she may have little help from trustees 
or parents; she has no good library; 
can teach but. .a limited number of 
weeks a year; must teach several dif- 
ferent grades, and do them all well. 
She must not only be a teacher, but 
she must be the leader of the social 
life of the children as well, often find- 
ing it necessary to give much time to 
commencements, and other matters 
indirectly connected with the school. | 
li she bea grade or high school | 
teacher, she may find it hard to adapt 
herself to all types, from the arro- 
gant child of the rich to the untrain- 
ed impuises of the very poor. She 
must have endless patience; her re- 
muneration is small at first; the pre- 
paration is long and expensive; she 
has little work in the summer; she is 
but a cog in the wheel always, and 
under the direct supervision of those 
who urge her to use individuality but 
continually restrict its use. More- 
over, she must constantly study, adapt 
herself to new text-books and meth- 
ods of instruction. Many Saturdays 
and “free hours” are consumed in 
teachers’ meetings. 

The Advantages of Teaching as a 
Profession: In spite of all the draw- 
tacks we have just mentioned, it is a 
very charming and desirable occupa- 
tion, as is proved by the thousands of 
women who enter it every year and 
remain in it through the decades. 
Teaching has a charm and fascina- | 
tion all its own. There is a great joy | 
to a teacher in seeing children devel- | 
op through her personal endeavor. 
She has the satisfaction of winning 
the pure, trusting love of many chil- | 
dren. A small town teacher may fre- | 
quently have leadership in the com- 
Munity, a possibility for wonderful 
service. She comes in contact with 
many lives and gains the friendship 
of many persons higher in knowledge 
and experience than herself. She 
meets the parents of many chil- | 
dren and gains a knowledge of | 
their home life—a very broadening 
influence. Sometimes the home in | 
which she lives is the best real home } 
and love she has ever known. In- | 
Stinctively, she learns team work, or | 
cooperation, of which she can make | 
use as long as she lives. As she grows 
older, she meets the gratitude of 
former pupils whose character she 
has helped to mold. Should she mar- 
ry, her knowledge of children is of 
inestimable value in the training of 
her own. She has her summer va- 
cations free, for purposes of pleasure, 
profit or rest. She usually has one 
week day in six- free. The hours of 
teaching are not long. She may | 
choose the type of teaching she de- | 
sircs: she may be a country teacher, | 
graded school, high school, normal or 

{ 
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college teacher; she may specialize in 
home economics, kindergarten work, 
English, history, chemistry, or var- 
ious other phases of teaching. 

She receives a good living wage: 
good salaries are paid the first-class 
teacher. It is true here, as in any 
other profession, that there is al- 
Ways room at the top. While there 
are teachers who receive very high 
remuneration, they are the great ex- 
ception, the standard being fairly 
well set. The country teacher fre- 
quently starts in as low as $40 a 
month, for a limited number of 
months, but she may rise to school 
principal, or on up through to county 
superintendent. There are still a few 
states which do not permit women to 
hold the office of county superintend- 
ent, but the woman can do the work 
of the superintendent as assistant 
superintendent, and have the satis- 
faction and the pay that would be 
hers did she officially hold the office. 
There are a few cases in Southern 
states where the pay is as much as 
$2,500 a year. 

Greater than any financial pay in 


teaching is the reward that comes to 
the woman of missionary _ spirit 
through the good she has done, the 
lives she has molded, the young peo- 
ple she has fitted for a useful citizen- 
ship. The kind face, the happy smile, 
the generous spirit, the broad out- 
look of the woman who has spent 
many years in teaching, is true evi- 
dence of the satisfaction and nobility 
of the profession of teaching. 





Precautions Against Fire 


F A kettle of fat catches fire, pour 

on sand, but never water. As a 
general rule, extinguish a flame by 
covering it rather than by throwing 
on water. 

If clothing catches fire, wrap a rug 
or any large woolen article tightly 
around the body. To rush into the air 
1S tatal. 

If a towel or apron catches fire, roll 
it up quickly before the blaze spreads. 
This can be done without injury to 
the hands. 

Small fire extinguishers are not ex- 
pensive. Most kinds contain a solu- 
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tion of soda and a bottle of sulphuric 
acid which mix when the extinguisher 
is inverted, and throw out a stream 
of water charged with gas from a 
small hose. This works well just as a 
fire starts. Extinguishers arranged 
to throw a steam of carbon tetra- 
chloride are also on the market. 

3e sure that the matches are of the 
safety type. They should be blown 
out, never shaken, and never thrown 
into a basket of papers. 

Be careful in summer to see that a 
breeze cannot blow some light cur- 
tain over a candle or lamp. 

Never use gasoline, benzine, or oth- 
er highly inflammable liquid near the 
fire—“‘Food and Household Manage- 
ment”, Kinne & Cooley. 





THE REMEDY 


“T told father I loved you more than any 
girl I’ve ever met.”’ : 

“And what did father say?” 

“He said to try and meet some more 
girls.."—Puget Sound Trail. 





Mudge—‘“Your wife certainly has a will of 
her own.” 

Meek—“‘Yes, and I am the sole benefici- 
ary.’’—Boston Transcript. 













FOUR 


Four Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger ar 
Roadster, 3 ar 


ger 


Landau-Roadst .3 











Six Cylinder Models 











Panel DeliveryCar ... > 
Express Body e oe iss 
Station and Baggage Wagon 








Stake Body, complete ee 
Bus, 16-pass., full equipment 


F. O. B. Detroit 


Sr ricer 


SERIES 17 


40 horse power 
7 passenger 


‘845 


Half-Ton Commercial Cars 


One-Ton Commercial Trucks 
Open Express, complete » » $1200 


$845 
825 
1145 













Touring Car, 7-passenger - $1050 
Roadster, 3-p o 7 + 1a8 me catalog. 
Lenientieaieh. 30 "4350 for handso g 
Coupe, 4-passenger ae 
Sedan,7-passenger ... ++ 1675 
Li i e « 2500 








South Bend, Ind. 






$875 
850 
875 


1250 
1400 


STUDEBAKER 


Detroit, Mich. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit—Dept. F-41 


More than 214,000 Studebaker 
Cars now in use 


—POWER 


that laughs at the heaviest roads 


Never in the history of the industry has there 
been a 4-cylinder car that offered so much 
POWER at its price as this new SERIES 17 
Studebaker. Never has there been offered to the 
man living in the country, to the man running @ 
farm, to the man driving over the muddy roads 
and the trying hills a car with such masterful 
yet ECONOMICAL power as this SERIES 17 
Studebaker possesses. 


POWER with economy of gasoline has always been a 
Studebaker ideal, And this car’s big, 3 
stroke motor develops and delivers FULL Forty Horse 
Power with a surprisingly low consumption of fuel. 


It is the ideal car for the man operating a farm—big, light 
and sturdy and easily operated. It has room for SEVEN 
to ride inCOMFORT, It is handsome in design and finish. - 
It incorporates many new refinements of design such as 
the tank in rear with Stewart Vacuum Feed; DIVIDED 
and adjustable front seats; overlapping, storm-proof wind- 
shield; self-starting and lighting control and other instru- 
ments conveniently located on dash, illuminated by new 
indirect lighting system. And taken from any angle, it 
offers the BIGGEST value, dollar for dollar of the price, 
that the industry has ever seen. 


See this new SERIES 17 Studebaker at once—and write 


%-inch bore x 5-inch 


Walkerville, Ont. 


‘ j , j 
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Big Cash Profits 


Every Week on Chicks. Write me for details 
showing how beginners with Belle City outfits 

make $10 to 25 a week on day-old chicks. 
Get the facts! Any man, woman, boy or girl 
can do it by following my plan and using my 










Buffalo, Kansas ‘ 
inneapolis or cine 





Ish 
Bien” 


y TIMES 


World's 
Champios a 
Belle Cit 


Incubators and Pate: | 


“In 25 World’s Greatest Matches 
Belle City Won With Perfect Hatches** 


402,000 in use. Get the whole 
wonderful story told by the champion- 
7 ship winners themselves in my big 


Free Book, ‘‘Hatching Facts” 
On Practical Chicken Rais 

With book comes full description and illustration of 

my incubator and brooder in actual colors—the_ kind 

used by U. 8. Government and leading Agricultural 

Golleqee—that won the ‘‘Tycos’’ Cup—that will win 

big success and cash profits for you— 


My 10-Year Money-Back 
Guaranty— My Low Prices 
—same as last year. Freight prepaid. My 


1-2-3 months’ Home Test—all facts, proofs, partieulara 
—100 photographs of prize winning hatches—also my 


$1300 Gold Offers 


Conditions soeasy anyone may receive biggest pay. 
Biggest chance anyone ever had to make extra money 
witha ing outfit. 

Learn how I paid one Belle City user $156.25, another 
$50, many from $45 down. Everything — with 
free book. Write me today. Jim han, Pres, 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 
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Get our big 

new 1916Com- 
bination Offers 
on Progressive 
Incubators and 


) Brooders. Won- 
derful bargains—built 
from best materials with latest im- 
[eearorpate. Only machine with hun- 
ds of dead air cells to protect eggs 
against sudden changes. 


TAKES GUESSWORK OUT OF HATCHING 


Many users report a chick from every hatchable 

one. Easy torun, Buiitof genuine California Red- 
ood; Copper Hot Water Heater; Double-disc Regu- 

lator? Double Doors; Safety Lamp; Tester, etc. 


wy ke) LOWEST PRICE YET 
FOR BIG 155 EGG 


Tincu BATOR 


No extras, Incubatorand Brooder both 89.85, 
Freight paid east of Rockies. Money back 
with 8% interestif machine doesn’tmake 
good. Order fromthisad or get Special 
1916 Combination Offer and Free Poul- 
try Book showing way the 
Progressives beat the 
all for results. 


Progressive IncubatorCo. 
Box 131 Racine, Wisconsin 





Sionclad WINS 


LEZ 


Mrs. C.F, Merrick, Lockney,Tex., 
with her 140 egg Ironclad yee | 
ley 

and Neb: Farm he ee Bi 
Hatchi: ‘Gontest. She placed 14: 
eggs in the incubator and hatched 
148 strong chicks, Think of that, 
You can now re these famous 
winners, made of 


Calif. Redwood. 


140 Chick Brondr Le 





In 2 Biggest 
;HATCHING 


CONTESTS 
Ever Held 


‘BOTH 1 Qo 


FOR. 













vanisedizen. 
Ironclad Incubator Co. 
Box105 , Racine, Wis. (3)* 


A man who owns a TOWERS FisH BRAND 
(REFLEX SLICKER $3, 


s When Old Prob says rain. ———— 
A\\ eo 





















A, Non-Poinonous Ganventend be Ry we 
9 a mouse pest from gorneri ins i: 
oa stables, etc, WSieenaiie. no pay. 
Box 100; Doz. boxes $1 e.\st of Miss. ; $1.20 
west of Miss, If your dealer can't aupply you 
order direst. Sor catalog, it tells the 

Berg& Beard Mfg.@o.61 Pleet Fl., B’klyn..N. Y 


Sey Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs. 


vere Single Co: Brown Leghorns that will 
give satisfaction. arges prepaid. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. 


STURTEVANT BROTHERS, Box60, KUSHLA, ALA. 
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The Prisoner of Zenda 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


(COPYRIGHT BY HENRY HOLT & CO., AND PRINTED IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT) 
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CHAPTER XVII.—Continued 


THINK some ten minutes had pass- 
ed when I heard a slight noise to my 


right. I peered over the pipe, and 
saw a dark figure standing in the 


gateway that led to the bridge. It 
was a man. By the careless, grace- 
ful poise I guessed it to be Rupert 
again. He held a sword in his hand, 
and he stood motionless for a minute 


or two. Wild thoughts ran through 
me. On what mischief was the young 


fiend bent now? Then he laughed 
low to himself; then he turned his 
face to the wall, took a step in my 
direction, and to my surprise began 
to climb down the wall. In an instant 
I saw there must be steps in the wall; 
it was plain, They were cut into or 
afixed to the wall at intervals of 
about eighteen inches. Rupert set 
his foot on the lower one. Then he 
placed his sword between his teeth, 
turned round, and noiselessly let him- 
self down into the water. Had it 
been a matter of my life only I would 
have swam to meet him. Dearly 
would I have loved to fight it out with 
him then and there—with steel, on a 
fine night and none to come between 
us. But there was the king! I re- 
strained myself, but I could not bridle 
my swift breathing, and I watched 
him with the intensest eagerness. 

He swam leisurely and quietly 
across. There were more footsteps 
up on the other side, and he climbed 
them. When he set foot in the gate- 
way, standing on the drawn-back 
bridge, he felt in his pocket and took 
something out. I heard him unlock 
the door. I could hear no noise of its 


| closing behind him. He vanished from 
“my sight. 


Abandoning my ladder,—I saw I did 
not need it now,—I swam to the side 
of the bridge, and climbed halfway 
up the steps. There I hung, with my 
sword in my hand, listening eagerly. 
The duke’s room was shuttered and 
dark. There was a light in the win- 
dow on the opposite side of the 
bridge. Not a sound broke the si- 
lence, till half-past one chimed from 
the great clock in the tower of the 
chateau. 

There were other plots than mine 
afoot in the castle that night. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Forcing of the Trap 

HE position wherein I stood does 

not appear very favorable to 
thought; yet for the next moment 
or two I thought profoundly. I had, 
I told myself, scored one point. Be 
Rupert Hentzau’s errand what it 
might, and the villainy he was engag- 
ed on what it would, I had scored one 
point. He was on the other side of 
the moat from the king, and it would 
be by no fault of mine if he set foot 
on the same side again. I had three 
left to deal with: two on guard and 
De Gautet in his bed. Ah, if*I had 
the keys! I would have risked ev- 
erything and attacked Detchard and 
Bersonin before their friends could 
join them. But I was powerless. I 
must wait till the coming of my 
friends enticed someone to cross the 
bridge—someone with the keys. And 
I waited, as it seemed, for half an 
hour, really for about five minutes, 
before the next act in the rapid dra- 
ma began, 

All was still on the other side. 
duke’s room remained inscrutable be- 
hind its shutters. The light burned 
steadily in Mme. de Mauban’s win- 
dow. Then I heard the faintest 
sound; it came from behind the door 
which led to the drawbridge on the 
other side of the moat. It but just 
reached my ear, yet I could not be 
mistaken as to what it was. It was 
made by a key being turned very 
carefully and slowly. Who was turn- 


The 


ing it? And of what room was it the 
key? There leaped before my eyes 
the picture of young Rupert, with the 
key in one hand, his sword in the oth- 
er, and an evil smile on his face. But 
I did not know what door it was, nor 
in which of his favorite pursuits 
young Rupert was spending the hours 
of that night. 

I was soon to be enlightened, for 
the next moment—before my friends 
could be near the chateau door—be- 
fore Johann, the keeper, would have 
thought to nerve himself for his task 
—there was a sudden crash from the 
room with the lighted window. It 
sounded as though someone had flung 
down a lamp, and the window went 
dark and black. At the same instant 
a cry rang out, shrill in the night: 
Help, help! Michael, help!” and was 
followed by a shriek of utter terror. 

I was tingling in every nerve. I 
stood on the topmost step, clinging 
to the threshold of the gate with my 
right hand and-holding my sword in 
my left. Suddenly I perceived that 
the gateway was broader than the 
bridge; there was a dark corner on 
the opposite side where a man could 
stand. I darted across and stood 
there. Thus placed, I commanded the 
path, and no man could pass between 
the chateau and the old castle till he 
had tried conclusions with me. 

There was another shriek. Then 
a door was flung open and clanged 
against the wall, and I heard the han- 
dle of a door savagely twisted. 

“Open the door! In God’s name, 
what’s the matter?” cried a voice— 
the voice of Black Michael himself. 

He was answered by the very 
words I had written in my letter: 

“Help, Michael—Hentzau!” 

A fierce oath rang out from the 
duke, and with a loud thud he threw 
himself against the door. At the 
same moment I heard a window above 
my head open, and a voice cried: 
“What’s the matter?” and I heard a 
man’s hasty footsteps. I grasped my 
sword. If De Gautet came my way 
the Six would be less by oue more. 

Then I heard the clash of crossed 
swords and a tramp of feet, and—lI 
cannot tell the thing so quickly as it 
happened, for all seemed to come at 
once. There was an angry cry from 
madame’s room, the cry of a wound- 
ed man; the window was flung open; 
young Rupert stood there sword in 
hand. He turned his back, and I saw 
his body go forward to the lunge. 

“Ah, Johann, there’s one for you! 
Come on, Michael!” 

Johann was there, then—come to 
the rescue of the duke! How would 
he open the door for me? For I fear- 
ed that Rupert had slain him. 

“Help!” cried the duke’s voice, faint 
and husky. 

I heard a stir on the stairs above 
me; and I heard a stir down to my 
right, in the direction of the king’s 
cell. But before anything happened 
on my side of the moat I saw five or 
six men round young Rupert in the 
embrasure of the madame’s window. 
Three or four times he lunged with 
incomparable*dash and dexterity. For 
an instant they fell back, leaving a 
ring round him. He leaped on the 
parapet of the window, laughing as 
he leaped, and waving his sword in 
his hand. He was drunk with blood, 
and he laughed again wildly as he 
flung himself headlong into the moat. 

What became of him then? I did 
not see: for as he leaped, De Gautet’s 
lean face looked out through the 
door by me, and without a second’s 
hesitation I struck at him with all 
the strength God had given me, and 
he fell dead in the doorway without 
a word or a groan. I dropped on my 
knees by him. Where were the keys? 
I found myself muttering: “The keys, 
man, the keys!” as though he had 
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been yet alive and could listen; and 
when I could not find them I—God 
forgive me!—I believe I struck a 
dead man’s face. 

At last I had them. There were 
but three. Seizing the largest, I felt 
the lock of the door that led to the 


cell. I fitted in the key. It was right! 
The lock turned. I drew the door 
close behind me and locked it as 


noiselessly as I could, putting the key 
in my pocket. 

I found myself at the top of a flight 
of steep stone stairs. An oil lamp 
burned dimly in the bracket. I took 
it down and held it in my hand; and 
I stood and listened. 

“What in the 
heard a voice say. 

It came from behind a door that 
faced me at the bottom of the stairs. 

And another answered: 

“Shall we kill him?” 

I strained to hear the answer, and 
could have sobbed with relief when 
Detchard’s voice came grating and 
cold: 

“Wait a bit. There’ll be trouble if 
we strike too soon.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Then I heard the bolt of the door 
cautiously drawn back. Instantly I 


Gani 4t ber’ & 





put out the light I held, replacing the 


lamp in the bracket. 

“It’s dark—the lamp’s out. Have 
you a light?” said the other voice— 
Bersonin’s 

No doubt they had a light, but they 
should not use it. It was come to the 
crisis now, and I rushed down the 
steps and flung myself against the 
door. Bersonin had unbolted it and 
it gave way before me. The Belgian 
stood there, sword in hand, and 
Detchard was sitting on a couch at 
the side of the room. In astonish- 
ment at seeing me, Bersonin recoiled; 
Detchard jumped to his sword. I 
rushed madly at the Belgian: he gave 
way before me, and I drove him up 
against the wall. He was no swords- 
man, though he fought bravely, and 
in a moment he lay on the floor be- 
fore me. I turned—Detchard was not 
there. Faithful to his orders, he had 
not risked a fight with me, but had 
rushed straight to the king’s room, 
opened it, and slammed it behind him. 
Even now he was at his work inside. 


And surely he would have killed the 
king, and perhaps me also had it not 
been for one devoted man who gave 
his life for the king. For when I forc- 
ed the door the sight I saw was this: 
The king stood in the corner of the 
room: broken by his sickness, he 
could do nothing; his fettered hands 
moved uselessly up and down, and he 
was laughing horribly in half-mad 
delirium. Detchard and the doctor 
were together in the middle of the 
room; and the doctor had flung him- 
self on the murderer, pinning his 
hands to his sides for an instant. 
Then Detchard wrenched himself 
free from the feeble grip, and as I 
entered drove his sword through the 
hapless man. 

Then he turned on me, crying: 

“At last!” 

We were sword to sword. By bless- 
ed chance neither he nor Bersonin 
had been wearing their revolvers. I 
found them afterward, ready loaded, 
on the mantelpiece of the other 
room; it was hard by the door, ready 
to their hands, but my sudden rush in 
had cut off access to them. Yes, we 
were man to man: and we began to 
fight, silently, sternly, and hard. Yet 
I remember little of it, save that the 
man was my match with the sword— 
nay, and more, for he knew more 
tricks than I; and that he forced me 
back against the bars that guarded 
the entrance to “Jacob’s ladder.” And 
I saw a smile on his face, and he 
wounded me in the left arm. 


(Continued next week) 





THE SAVAGE DINNER CALL 


Mark and Tommy had attended a talk by 
a returned missionary. On their return 
home their father asked: ‘Did he tell you 
about the poor heathen?” 

“Oh, ves,’’ answered Mary eagerly. “He 
said that they were often very hungry, and 
when they beat on their tum-tums it could 
be heard for miles."’ 
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Saturday, February 19, 1916] 





Program for 1916 Meetings of 
United Farm Women 




















February 19—THE SPRING GARDEN (e) Discussion of the prices of washing 
Roll eall from ‘‘Beautifying the Home and ironing conveniences, with 
Grounds” (Bulletin No. 185). __, pictures of them. 7 . 
(a) What shall we plant for the table? Refreshments: _ Blackberries, — vanilla 

(b) What shall we plant for canning? wafers, ice fruit juices. 
(ec) fow shall we plan and plant? July 2—EDUCATION IN OUR COM. 
(d) Keeping the soit rich by good man- MUNITY 

agement. ’ : Roll call from Report 105, ‘Educational 
(e) Does it pay to give each child its Needs of Farm Women. 
A little garden? : (a) Questioning ourselves about out 
(f) Does it pay to have the children ideals of education. 

know the birds? (Bulletins 506, (b) Paper by school teacher—Do we 


497 and 4938.) 
(g) Usefulness of the American toad. 
(Pulletin No. 196.) 


hold the ideal of knowledge high- 
er than money before our chil- 
dren? 


Refreshments: Doughnuts and choco- (e) We borrow a free Loan State Li- 
late brary (in those States which have 
March 5—WHAT SHOULD WOMEN them) 
KNOW ABOUT POULTRY? Or we petition our Governor to 
Roll call from Bulletin No. 528, “Hints establish such libraries (in those 
to Poultry Raisers.” States we do not have them). 
(a) Why hens don’t lay. (Bulletin 287, (d) Debate by school children, “Re- 
“Poultry Management.’’) solved, That a book is a valuable 
(b) Hen diseases and how to avoid and thing and its pages should not be 
cure them. (Lecture by State _, used to amuse the baby.” ’ 
Agent, if not, information through Cantata—Mrs. Higgins: “Of course, 
Progressive Farmer.) poke i li learn my lessons. ’ 
(ec) Exhibit of good poultry by women. Refreshments: Crushed cherries, sponge 
(dq) Exhibit of hen properly packed for cake, iced tea. 
shipping. (Bulletin No. 200, “Tur- July 16—FARMERS’ INSTITUTE 
keys.”’) h (a) A short welcome from the Presi- 
(e) How little girls can have a poultry dent of the Club. 
club. (Bulletin No. 562.) (b) Song. 
(f) Demonstration chicken croquettes. (c) Question box. 
Refreshments: Chicken croquettes, wa- (d) Program by Institute workers. 
fers, tea. (e) Pienie dinner at noon. 
March 19—THE SUMMER FASHIONS (f) — by Secretary of the 
Roll call from fashion notes. (g) Opening of Question Box. 
(a) Pictures of summer styles from (h) Song. 
magazines. ara 
(b) A little talk about materials. August ai PR vi AND OUR 
(c) Demonstration in the tests for pure ; 
linen, woolen and silk. Roll Call from Report 106, “Economic 
(d) Demonstration by local dressmaker Needs of Farm Women.” 
on altering patterns. (a) A paper from “Marketing Eggs by 
(e) Discussion us to methods of mak- Parcel Post. Bulletin 594. 
ing over last summer’s dresses. F (Concluded on page 24, this issue) 


Refreshments: Marguerites and milk. 
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For your separator you 
want a Cleaner that cleans 
hygienically without leav- 
ing a greasy film — use 


Old Dutch 
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E66 /ncubator $4 (\ 
130 Brooder *3" 10 


' Ordered Tosether. Freight 

J east of Rockies. Hot wa- ee ae pa 7 . 

ter copper tanks, double walls 1 , Never throw away a copy of The 

dead air space, double glass Progressive Farmer, If you don’t file 

@ doors, all set up complete, or : your paper for future reference, then 

eR eens sad Beoocer = give the paper to some farmer, farm 

EE Ca ue describing them, RARER y or far 

for it TODAY or order direct. ‘ ati ere oe tee eee 


Don’t Throw Away This Paper 
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Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 126 Racine, Wis. 








April 2—A STUDY OF IDEAL HOMES 

Roll call from ‘“*The Farm Kitchen as a 

Workshop. (Bulletin No. 607.) 

(a) teading, ‘‘The History of the 
Home.” 

(b) Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘Farm Homes,” 
borrowed from United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

(e) Discussion of house plans drawn on 
the blackboard. 

(d) Discussion of the decorative plant- 
ing shown in the lantern slides. 

(e) Song, ‘Home, Sweet Home.” 

Refreshments: Spring salad, bread, 

sandwiches and tea. 


April 16—BUTTER AND CHEESE MAK. 
ING IN THE HOME 


toll eall from Bulletin No. 541, ‘““Farm 
Butter Making.’”’ 

(a) Demonstration in butter making by 
State Agent or other butter ex- 
pert. 

(b) The ice house and its construction. 
(Bulletin 475.) 

(c) Discussion of curd and cheese as 
food. (Bulletin 487.) 

Refreshments: Mexican rice (recipe 

will he published), cheese’ straws, 
fruit juice. 
May 7—THE BABY 
Roll call from ‘Infant Care.’’? United 
States Department of Labor. 

(a) Before the baby comes. Bulletin 
by Bureau of Labor. 

(b) The material for this program is 
supplied by The Children’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department 
of Labor. 

Refreshments: Strawberries, cream and 

cake. 
May 21—CANNING 

The program for this will be supplied 

through the Demonstration Agent. 


June 4—HEALTH WEEK 
(a) Sunday sermon on Health in all | 
the churches. | 

(b) Monday—“‘Clean Up” Day. tead 

Bulletin 395, U. S. 

Tuesday—‘‘Haul to the field’’ day. Read | 
Bulletin 375, U. S. 

Wednesday—Ask the County Physician 
to examine us and premises. Bulletin 
Sit... Ui Bs 

Thursday—Ask the County Physician to 
examine the schools. 

Friday—Study of Tuberculosis. State 
Health Bulletin. 

Saturday—Club meeting, to which every- 
one is invited. 

Roll call from State Board of Health 
literature. refi: My 
(a) Five-minute talks on Consumption The Distinctive 
—its cause, prevention, cure. Firestone 


(b) Five-minute talks on Typhoid—its A Trade-Mark 
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cause, prevention, cure. 

(c) Five-minute talks on Malaria—its 
cause, prevention, cure. 

(dad) Five-minute talks on Whooping 


EN a man puts his name on a product he gives 
a pledge to the public which only i 
good. The value in a well-established name, 


can make 





therefore, is in the honor and good faith 
for which it stands. 


On every Firestone tire there is stamped 
the name of the founder of the world’s 
largest exclusive tire company— 

H. S. Firestone, the president of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


On the roughest roads, in the 

worst weather, you can rely on the 

extra toughness and thickness of 

the Firestone tread and sidewall. 

The built-in values mean most 
miles per dollar. 


Tube Bag Free 


Fine rubberized tube bag 
free for your dealer’s name 
and make of your tires. Also 
Free Book, ‘‘Care and Repair 
of Tires,’’ No,40 


Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company 


*‘America’s Largest Exclasive 
e Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


Akron,0.,Branchesand 
Dealers Everywhere 








Cough —its cause, prevention, 
cure. 

(e) Five-minute talks on Scarlet fever 
—its cause, prevention, cure. 

(f) Discussion on how to lower the 
neighborhood death rate. 

Refreshments: Ice cream, sunshine 

wafers, grape juice. 


June 18—THE FAMILY WASHING 


Roll eall from Report 104, ‘Domestic 
Needs of Farm Women.”’ 

(a) Demonstration of washing machine. 

(b) Demonstration of self-heating iron- 
ing machines. 

(c) Demonstration of oil stove as an 
aid to summer laundering. 

(dad) Demonstration of crepe’ kitchen 
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dresses and underclothes which 





need no ironing. When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 








PeruvianGuano 
andPeruvian Mixtures 
“<7 TOWN on the rain- i” Come 


less coast of Peru, 
and adjacent islands, thron thousands of tape oP These 
birds live on fish and their excrement is the richest guano 
yf in the world. a 
/, i ithout acids an 
It is Nature’s own plant food, made in her factory, Wi 
high-proof chemicals. It contains plant foods in a aioe = etn 
never been able to imitate. The plant food is m many @! ere 
that become available just as growth unfolds wants. 


ith high-grade 

GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO wi 

cinta aaeatine to make formulas suitable to all. crops and soils. We 

join Nature’s skill in making to the skill of scientific mixing. a crop 
is fed with the best forms of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash. 


Our output is invariably sold out before the season is half over. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET AND 
FULL INFORMATION 
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“PERUVIAN GUANO CO 
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What Guaranteed Bags Mean 


W* might tell you about Old Buck Brands—the solubility of the plant foods 
—the perfect mixing and their freedom from dampness and stickiness—that 
besetting sin of fertilizer. But these things you cannot easily detect before buying. 
You will notice, however, that Old Buck Bags look larger and lighter than 
any fertilizer bags you ever saw. They’re never dark and dingy. 

Darkness and dinginess is caused by moisture in fertilizer that rots the bags 
and often makes them break. The fact that Old Buck bags look larger and that 
we guarantee them not to break is proof positive of Mechanical condition. It 

means freedom from distributor (3) 


troubles. And because Old Buck ‘}eeteneaacertee seBereacaseret— 
contains almost no free acid it will (™~ —— = 


2 alaeas ene Me TT APOINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


Old Buck Guanoe are mixed by 
49 different formulas to furnish § 1—Soluble Pleal 
Food. 


nourishment toevery cropthe South 
grows. They're mixed a seed 
when meal time comes in ant 

land.’”? No delayserdamageto your # 2—Perfectly Mixed 
distributor when you use OldBuck, i 3—-Can’ t Clo g 
Your distributor will joyfully knock Drills 
along putting out the guano that’s wd 

free from lumpe and stickiness. You 
get 5% less moisture—that means 
100 Ibs more guano to the ton, We 
will gladly send you the name of 
the Old Buck dealer in your locality. 


Old Buck Guano Ca. 
Richmond, Va. 


4 4—100 lbs. More 
: Guano. 
15—Guaranteed 
: Bags. 

H 6—Exceed Anal- 
4 ysis. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 


FEBRUARY—(1) What Legislation, 
County, State, or National Should 
Be Demanded This Year? 
(2) Are Our Authorities Using Right 
Methods in Working Our Common 
Roads? 











| repaid in results. 


that has been 


| anything can be taken out. 
; ually the member that never codper- 
| ates 
|in his demands 
| the Farmers’ Union. 








MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.’”’ That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Not in the Tfust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


| something to do in 
| Then the meetings will be made more 














CE AND 


FING Foaoas 


Turn Your Seed Pota- | 
toes Into Ready Cash 


We are getting 
lots of inquiries 
for genuine Irish 
Cebbler and Leek- 
eut Mountain 
Seed Potatoes. 

If yours are 
good—if you 
kmow they are 
right —advertise 
them now. Thou- 
sands of our 
readers will 
plant home gardens this year and “live at 
home.” 
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j . Our eatalogue of 
% Fence Bense shows how to 
BUY RIGHT. [71'S PREE. 
TIGER BRAND Rocting 
Fibre, Woot- Felt, thoroly 
Long- ~ 9 


a Biate? 





(Not Mn 
Buda). Cataiog and samples free. Write 
te Farmer's Old Reliable Firm.” 
Tiger Fence Co., Box E , Fenn. 


Get your share of the increased trade. 
The Progressive Waswes. | 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 











GET BUSY IN YOUR LOCAL 
UNION 


Think Awhile About Helping Rather 
Than Being Helped — Get the 
Teacher, Preacher and All Eligible 
Persons to Join 


HE other day I read with interest 

an optimistic letter from a co- 

worker in the Farmers’ Union. It’s 

an inspiration to get encouraging 

expressions from 

men who stay on 

the job and never 

quit. It is indeed 

a high compli- 

ment to be refer- 

red to as “a man 

who never quits.” 

We have thous- 

ands of such men 

within the ranks 

MR. GREEN of the Farmers’ 

Union in North Carolina. In the let- 
ter referred to the writer says: 

“Those who have labored in the 

Union work with even a small sense 

of missionary spirit are more than 

None, I believe, ex- 

cept the officials and organizers, real- 

ize the good effects of this organiza- 

tion in North Carolina, and to us it is 

only a faint conception.” 
* * OX 

In the “personal work” campaign 

started in the Local 

Unions in North Carolina, the spirit 

of service is being cultivated and de- 

veloped as never before. What we 

need more than anything else as a 

preliminary aid to co6dperative ac- 


| tivity in the Local Unions is for our 
| members to realize more 
# | need of being workers and helpers, 
| instead of being helped. 
| way to get results from the organi- 


fully the 
The best 


zation is to put something into it. 
Instead of wanting continually to 


| “make a draw” and acquire some dir- 


ect benefits without effort on our 
part, we are gradually learning that 
something must first be put in before 
It is us- 


who is the 


most unreasonable 
for “benefits” from 


. * 

We must make this a year of 
achievement in the Farmers’ Union, 
but achievements are always the re- 
sult of activity—work! The new “or- 
der of business” is suggestive of ac- 
tivity. We must see to it that as far 
as practicable each member is given 
our meetings. 


interesting and more attractive, and 


therefore better attended. 


* * * 


Moreover, let us remember that 
farming is a life as well as a busi- 


| ness, and remembering this we ought 
| to strive for better living as well as 


for better farming and better busi- 
ness. This “better living’ is very 
largely a community problem, for 
better living depends upon better hu- 
man and social relationship in our 
rural communities. There can be no 
better social conditions without the 
“cei-together” spirit. 

* *k OX 


Make your school buildings and 


; 
grounds the community centers and 


get your teacher to join the Farmers’ 
Union. If the teacher does not be- 
come closely identified with the 
agencies that are making for better 
rural life conditions, he will not be 
able to render the best service in the 


community where he is teaching. 
Country school teachers and preach- 
ers that serve country churches 
should all belohg to the Farmers’ 
Union. And again let me urge that 
all farm boys in the community over 
16 vears of age be brought into the 
Farmers’ Union. A current issue of 
the University News Letter says: 
“The cityward drift of country pop- 
ulaticn will never stop until country 
homes, country schools, country 
churches and country social life are 
efficient and attractive, no matter 
how prosperous farm life may be. 
Nine times out of ten it is a dissatis- 
fied wife and mother who moves the 
family to town.” No agency in North 
Carolina has ever done as much as 
the Farmers’ Union has done and is 
doing to promote “better living” out 
on the farm, and all eligible people 
should join and help it. Pee 


THREE EDUCATIONAL HINTS 


I—A Standard of Excellence for the 
Pupils 


fiona you teachers ever adopted 


and used a standard of excel- 

lence for the pupils of your 
schools? It has been in use in some 
of the schools of this county for some 
time and has pro- 
duced _ excellent 
results. 

My attention 
was. called’ the 
other day to an 
article in the “Ed- 
ucational Depart- 
ment”, which our 
local papers have 
so kindly estab- 
lished this year, 
in which the writer was giving the 
standard of excellence which he was 
using in his work this term. Among 
the requirements were the following: 
The pupil must be in attendance on 
the school not less than 19 days dur- 
ing the month. Not less than 40 full 
hours of home study must be report- 
ed for each month, and the deport- 
ment of the pupil must be Al. These 
were the principal requirements 
made. I would suggest that punctu- 
ality be included, three or four tar- 
dies during the month being sufficient 
to prevent the name of the pupil 
from appearing on the standard of 
excellence for the month. The teach- 
er would be expected to enlarge upon 
the suggestions mentioned above. 


I1—Get Ready for the County Com- 
mencement 
t tye you teachers planning for the 
county commencement next 
spring? We take it that every coun- 
ty in the state will hold one of these 
during the year. The extraordinary 
success which has attended these oc- 
casions has made them an establish- 
ed feature among our school activi- 
ties. No teacher who hopes to be 
numbered among the more progress- 
ive educational workers of the coun- 
ty can afford ta allow his or her 
school to be unrepresented at this 
time, and the patrons and the pupils 
should see to it that the teacher has 
the most hearty coéperation of not 
only the school and the parents, but 
of the entire community. 

Have your pupils go to work im- 
mediately preparing your exhibit. I 
dare say there is not a school in the 
state that could not get up an exhibit. 
I have heard some teachers say “My 
school is of such an elementary char- 
acter that I shall not attempt to do 
anything in this direction.” It is a 
great pity that teachers of such a 
type should ever be allowed to enter 
the school room at all. Wherever 
found they are a handicap to the 
success of the work. The writer had 
an exhibit recently from one of the 
most elementary schools of his coun- 
ty, and it was a very creditable ex- 





MR. WRIGHT 
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hibit too, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that if that school could make 
an exlibit worth while that there 
not a school anywhere that could not 
do it. A teacher was overheard to 
exclaim last year when laying the re- 
quest af the county superintendent | 
before the pupils: “You may do as | 
you like,” and with this the matter 
ended far as he was concerned, 
and nobody was surprised that this 
particular school had no exhibit at 
the county commencement. Let us 
hope that the day not very far 
distant when public sentiment shall 
forever expel school-keepers, not 
teachers—of like types and character. 


ane 





is 







sO 


1S so 


III.—Debating Societies 


AVE you organized that debating | 

society yet? If not, why not? 
The term is fast slipping away, and 
what is done now must be done 
quickly. Do you belong to that class 
which says that it is not worth while ; 
to make any effort in this direction? 
That pupils are not far enoughadvanc- 
ed, or that they will not attend,or this 
or that stands in the way of success. 


If you are a member of that class 
which has never tried to launch a 





“IN SYMPATHY WITH 
THE UNION” 


ALWAYS. puts: a tired feeling 


in me to: hear a man, who is 


ion and refuses to become a mem- 
ber, say he is “in sympathy” with 
the organization. It doesn’t need 
your sympathy, but it does need 
your personal codperation and 


eligible to membership in the Un- | | 





support. J. Z. G. 











movement like this you have no idea 


how it will help you along other 
lines, and, too, you will no doubt be 


surprised at the help which the par- 
ticipants will receive. 
A live debating society 


will do 


more to stimulate interest in the av- | 
erage neighborhood than almost any | 


other one thing. Try it. G..G..W: 





Durham County Union Plans Forward 
Movement 


T THE recent meeting of the Dur- | 


ham County Union the following 
officers were elected. President, A. 
M. Carpenter; Vice-President, F. W. 
Risher; Secretary and Treasurer, S. 
M. Smitt; Chaplain, S. J. Husketh; 
Doorkeeper, D. F. Gooch; Conductor, 


W. H. Wilkins; Executive Commit- 
tee, M. Dubling, C. E. Crabtree, J. V. 
Markham. Our County Demonstra- 
tor Bro. M. R. McGirt, was elected 
lecturer for the county. 

Nearly every Local Union in the 
county was represented. It was re- 
solved to make this a banner year 
for the Union in Durham by coéper- 


ating with each other in every way. 
Last year all the fertilizer for Union 
members was purchased at a reduc- 
ed rate, thus saving money for our 
farmers. There were also several 
Union stores operating in the county 
that did a big business. The meeting 
of the state convention in November 
was a great help in strengthening 
weak brothers in the faith. 
ings last summer were held at different 
school centers in 


the county, gener- 
ally dinner served on the grounds by 
the good ladies. At these meetings | 
with the different Locals good speak- | 
ers were provided, a source of | 


strength and information. We 
planning to hold meetings of the Coun- 

















ty Union at other places this sum- 
mer and have general discussions of 
community problems and Union 
problems on the program. The sub- 
ject of insurance is to be taken up 
for a topic at one meeting. 

F. W. RISHER, 




















Corresponding Secretary. 
Durham Co., N. C. 
Raised on the farm, I thought I had some 








knowledge of fruit trees, 
of October 9, gives me 
{ ever had before 
Thanks.—Brevard 


etc., but your issuc 
more information than 
altogether on this subject. 
Nixon, Charlotte, N. C. 

















Can Be Made Without 


This is the concensus of expert opinion. 





Potash. 











No one can 


deny the value of potash, but Nitrogen and Phosphoric 


Acid are more vital. 





way. 





if anything would eat more. 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED. 


Royster wav, and you will make bigger and better crops. 


In the absence of Potash, the use of 


the other elements of plant life is all the more necessary. 


Royster’s Fertilizers 


offer the best availab!e plant-food. with the usual ROYSTER superiority 
in maunfacture and condition. 


See to it that your crops are well supplied with plant food prepared the 


If you could not get meat, you would not also deny yourself bread, but, 
‘Treat your crops the same commonsense 


FE S.RoysterR GuANo Co. 
NORFOLK, VA. 











Our meet- } 


are | 





















4 im i Gentlemen: 
your feed our cows ere improving. 
ave increased about sixty gallons a aye We 

and recommend it to any one using feed 

CARMIOH. AELS D. 


aising. 
articles by national authorities. 





INTERNATIONALE SUGAR FEED CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Write today for your’ FREE copy of **A Guide to Profitable Stock 
Oontains many valuable feeding formulae and important 





More Milk 
At Less Cost 


You will be interested in the expe- 
rience of thousands of Southern feeders 


} and dairymen who have found the solution 


of their feeding problem in 


JEWEL DAIRY FEED 


Composed of carefully selected materials, manu- 
factured by a epecial hot process with the addition 
of good old Louisiana cane molasses, JEWEL DAIRY 
FEED will be especially relished by your cows. In 


a Wry Mi jy, about a week you will notice their improved appear. 
é v Kind i Ge Who ance, their healthy appetite and that you are getting 
a Pm /- Wer ant OW 8 greater supply of rich creamy milk And you are 
Lng” “fs _ lessening your feed costs, too. 
“ Increased Sixty Gallons a Day 


International Sugar Feed Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

I have been feeding your Dairy Feed as instructed by your 
Mr. Holbrook. We are milking seventy-five cows. 
Have been feeding twenty days and 





Since commencing 


are more than pleased 
yurs very truly, 


Yo 
AIRY, T ‘exarkana, Ark. 





Dept. 32 Memphis, Tenn. 


free samples of your feeds. 
in my vicinity. 





MR. M. W. SAVAGE. Pres., Internationa! Suger Feed Co, 


Send free copy of “A Guide to Profitable Stock Raising’’ and 
Quote prices if no International dealer 


R. F. D. Kinase caus cccedbeseniecesnectetaca Bee O Rin cs cecccesevweess 
The name of the leading 
DOE ORI SU SO ORM EE ccs cc as cohen ced peeks Sous ceckeneshersoaenewiien 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of ali advertis- 


ing it carries. 








ARROW 


Improved. models-peg tooth, 
disc and spring tooth harrows 
also plows and other farm imp- 
lements-A 1 grade and bottom 
prices; shipped quick and little 
frt. from Rich’d. Sping catalog mailed FREE. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond,Va. 











First Single Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerel 
Pee Dee Fair 1915, $5.00. 

First pen at same fair consisting of 1 cocker- 

el and 4 hens, $10. 


Limited amount of hens and pullets also 
cockerels $1.00 each. Made four entries at 
Pee DeeFair and each took the blue. 


D. J. Simmons, R. 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 














BARREC, BUFF AND WHITE ROCKS; Reds; Buff Or- 
pingtons, Campines, White Leghorns and Columbian 
Wyandottes, Houdans. Eggs $2 per sitting; two for $3. 


Poultry Department, A. & M. College, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 








BEEKEEPERS OF FOUR STATES 
Buy from this Agency, 


A. I. ROOT’S SUPPLIES 














L, W. Crovatt, Box 134. SAVANNAH, GA. 
COZY NOOK ORPINGTONS 8! and 





always winners at the shows. Trap nested, Big winter 
layers, Fine birds and eggs for sale; the price is reason- 


able. DR. C. L. GRAY, Route 15, LEBANON, TENN. 


MONEY IN SQUABS. 


Squabs from our carneau ——_ a pound at four 
weeks old. Largest squabs, ersy to raise, big 
profits, best pigeon known, Write for particu- 
lars. RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS, Courtland, Va. 
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Program for 1916 Meetings of United | 
Farm Women 


Banks O. K. heating investment 


(Concluded from page 21, this issue) 








> (b) Reading of “How We Co-operate 
The improvement ot in Pleasant Valley,” by Miss 
Abernathy. 

i (c) Reading of “How (Marshville) : 

property by putting L County Sold Its Eggs,’ by Mrs. . 
¢ ¢ : ° “| |" Green. —— 

in radiator heating 1S (a) Discussion of ‘‘The City Woman's ay . 

e ae = Side of the (Question,”’ by Mrs. 30H. P. Weight 5700lbs. Will pull two or 

looked upon with : = Croom. three 14-inch plows. The long chain in tread 

e (All papers are, or will be published | pulls on soft ground or mud where wheel ma- 

special favor by ; in The Progressive Farmer.) chines fail. STRAIT’S TRACTOR never slips-- 

bankers and build Refreshments: Watermelon. never skids—works in any place every day, rain 

- . ine Offering aw tr . ic 

August 20—DEMONSTRATIONS IN or shine ffering a few tractors only on quick 


° . orders at $795.00 to advertise; later the price will 
ing-loan companies. AND wick PEAS, CORN | be $995.00 Write for full information. Do it now. 


: Roll Call from Bulletins 565 (Cornmed 
They a es the find asd. (Com and cow reas)" 633 | KELLEN-STRAIT MFG. CO., 
ri the in- : (Popcorn), 298 (Corn) and 318 (Cow 590 Second Avenue 
security oO : Peas). | mee all APPLETON, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
vestment, as radiator (a) y do beans and peas combine 


the virtues of meat and rice? 


7 se 
° ° (b) Demonstrations by the ladies & 
heating will last a | ae weak Gen we’ Ge FRE 9 Exquisite 
spoon). 
hundred years, and @ | (c) Bean Soup. Wall Pa per 
e ° ; . (d) Cream of Pea Soup. 
brings big annual The Banker knows baht tase or radiator heating | (e) Spoon Bread and Honey. Write us apostal today. Samples 
‘ ; (f) Hominy exhibit and recipe given. ELAS EER de 
Savings to the Oown- | (g) Rice croquettes and jelly. “Up-to-date New X ork ‘styles in Nilo rete Soy Deantitas 
| lemonade. q »atterns B! eed n many. years, ion selec ou! per until yor 
e . . e 99 | seen them. Beautify ‘our entire home and doit at small cost. 
ers. Real estate is immediately put into “‘preferred class | September 3— PICKLES AND PRE. gin at3e for a double roll. 
‘ " SERVES DEMONSTRA. 38c papers big room ie 
for rental or sale by installing TION 


‘This big new book tells how you cando the 








Program supplied by State Agent of Sar eksten dinlie noma: Ganrecuce aa 


Why do you not have this well- Home Economics. fal brighter, cheerier, entirely news 


ion’t miss these 96 original patterns we 
rite 


af : . September 17—-A SURVEY OF OUR COM. | want tosend you free. ostal now [iN Eee » ee 
known and highly-prized heating ‘MUNITY ee ee KAeZE 
X in your own home? Men with Roll call from Report 103, “Social and Eiiatles William Stores ino ae 


Labor Needs of Farm Women.” @illiam 
RADIATORS 


BOILERS great experience in real estate [= = (a) What diseases do we suffer from 


. most? 
and financial matters look upon (b) Does it pay to give tenants con- 
it as the most important feature of the building. Your money J) ,,) ,,“(mieneese take care of | 
cannot be spent for a better or larger dividend-paying investment |) Cay Wyenveniences if we had them? | 
€ y do onr crops suffer fro vests 

than an IDEAL-AMERICAN outfit. and how to encourage the birds? | CAN YOUR FRUITS, VEGETABLES, MEATS. 

: ; ; , i Bulletins 54 and 609. i || Start a Business of Your Own 
Don’t expect the family to live all winter cooped up in one or two rooms around (e) Planning the home grounds (Bulle- | Bj ROYAL CAHNERS HAVE MADE HIGHEST RECORDS 
a stove, and be happy with farm life. That’s not healthy or economical. IDEAL- pe ae Planning the Home FAMILY SIZES TO FACTORY PLANTS 
AMERICAN heating will open the whole house and make every room comfort- | Refreshments: Peaches and cream. No preservatives used. Use tin 
able for all folks by the even distribution of its safe, clean and June-like heat. October 1—THE KILLING, CURING ; cans or glass. Easy to operate. 
Get an IDEAL-AMERICAN outfit. The women folks ought to have a portion AND CARE OF MEAT q We teach you how. Headquar 
of the improvement-money that you put back into the farm, and, anyway, the Roll call from Bulletin 391, “Econom- | #3 ters forCans and Labels. Write 
success of the farm depends, more than you think, upon the health of your wife _ ical Use of Meat in the House.” fae today for Now Catalog. 
and the comfort and convenience of your home—the heart of _ (a) Reading, “Barefoot Toy,” Whit- pice | ROYAL HOME CANNER CO, 
the farm. Make the seven winter months easy ones—pleasant 4 ae pets, sabe el i DEP'T 152 
for work, and more healthful for wife and young folks. ae eos cod Value of Meat, 


| from Bulletin 34, ‘Meats, Com- } 
The IDEAL Boiler is placed in basement, side-room or lean-to. No position and Cooking.” | THE IMPROVED DEHORNER 
labor, no lugging coal upstairs, no dirt, dust or escaping coal-gas. 4 (c) Talk, “How We Judge the Value of | has reinforced knife, eccentric gears, arched handles and 
Phone the local dealer about IDEAL-AMERICAN heating outfit for : Food,’ Bulletin 142, ‘Nutritive | Key superior features. The new 
your old or new building—put in without family disturbance or tearing { j Value of Food.” j i peace Improved Dehorner 
partitions. IDEAL Boilers will burn any local fuel—soft coal, screenings, . q | Talk by a butcher or government ing device on the market. Four cute 
lignite, pea coal, wood, ; i expert on the butchering of meat. a a ting edges, making clean, shear cut, 
oil, or on. a00 the fuel - (e) Study and discussion of Bulletin loath pine im. fre gy Dien 
3 ow > . 1 . i e i se 
“= will surprise iveine bag sg He Curing and 4 device when daicentae ? Money Heok 
. ~ gE oO aleat. 











, \ if not satistied, Write today for booklet, 
Send today for — Refreshments: Fruit salad and wafers. Y, \% M1 T. Phillips, Box 106 Pomeroy, Pa. 


d copy of our (free) : October oe AND BREAD MAK. 


.- c £ 1 .": ; ; NC 
| book ‘‘Ideal F 
belie EET, = . R a? fro 3 tin 389, “ibrez t: 
epee oN Heatine”—as- ( al ga trom, Buttetin 368, “read an | NT Ngee 
tala, i Hud Hi Wy pages full of illus- = (a) Demonstration in Light Bread. EN =. 
= a ; —. : — d 


trations which IDEAL Boilers do (b) Demonstration in Hot Bread. - Genuine Oliver pattern chilled 

will give you not rust or wear (ec) Demonstration in Cinnamon Buns. a plows also cast models; Har- 

No. 5-19-W RAL Boil 40 ¢ 38-1 much valuable ——— — (ad) Demonstration in Whole Wheat AE oS Se nr ee 

A_ No. 9. IDEA oiler an t. oO -in. Fs ways rea or Cereal. j arm implements. Low ices; 

AMERICAN Radiators, costing — owner $200, information on service and supply SO edi ll Buttered raisin and nut | shipped quick and little frt. from. Rich’d. New 

Saaat can wo bengnt a Gad copia, eoumgaiaat the subject of ampleheatwithone bread sandwiches, with postum and | Spring catalog of South’s Mail Order House Free. 

itter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, farm house heat- charce of fuel for 8 cream. | THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 
walves, freight, etc., which vary according to climatic Ps to 12 hours in zero Wovemhor 6 

and other conditions. ing. weather. November 5—A FRUIT, HONEY AND 


VEGETABLE MEETING é 99 
Showrooms in all Write to Dept. F Roll call from Bulletin 256 (Vegetables), HOLCO S d B k 
large cities AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMP. Chienwe - — (Fruit), 332 (Nuts) and 653 ee 00 
A ey (Honey). Tells What, How, When to Plant Your Veg- 
Also makers of stationary, unfailing ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaners. (a) Talk: “The Planting and Care of | J etable and Flower Garden. Sent Free on 
Fruit Trees.’’ (Bulletin 154.) Request. 
(b) Talk: “The Planting and Care of 
Ciitchien” Cun +s The Holmes-Letherman Seed Company 


(ec) Paper: “The Reason Fruit Means ; Seed Growers 
Heaith.” Drawer G CANTON, OHIO 
ER (d) Exchange of Honey Recipes. { 


Refreshments: Fruit juice mixture | 


4 ,| q M drink, baked apples, honey sweeten- | j We are the largest 

vy © Rw an ) AR) OW | ing, and dried apple fruit cake. handlers of EGGS in 
ile ! November 19—COLD AND COLDS | the South. What have 
a 


; | Roll call from Health Hints you to ship? The high- 
LEt me send you an engine to earn its own cost while you pay for it. USS ae Sie eee Se SS ey : ; est market price guar- 
Easy to start; no cranking; easy to understand and manage; i oy ite see :? Re REAC RE, (RAE anteed with quick returns. Give us a trial. 
and easy to pay for ~ pny a 5 ge terms of payment, i an a es ae ind at = (ieee Reference ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
during a year. ave helped many thousands to own engines in this i alk: Keeping ‘ > ‘ 
way, during my 29 years of engine building. | through foods. Woodson-Craig Co., Commission Merchants 


(c) Reading: From Board of Health Dept. A, Richmond, Va. 
Bulletin. 
WITTE ENGINES oo 
(1) Do we catch them or do 
Gasoline, Kerosene and Gas j | is We hag ja se GET A CANNER 
SEE THESE LOW PRICES: 2 H-P, $34.95; 3 H-P, $52.45; | ‘ ance of fresh 1% ight-air 3  frui 
Sede ey bes HP. 9139.65; 12 H-P, sis700; Guaranteed ince of fresh fall night-air | | and can your fruits and vegetables. 
Fs *y e9r 7 bl : prevents colds. Thousands used by farmers, fruit 
16 H-P, $279.70; 22 H-P, $359.80. (7. O. B. Factory) Portable 5 Y (e) Refreshments: Hot tomato broth ’ 
Engines and Baw-Rig outiits proportionally low. er gtr eperer ears a tai : + e growers, government agents and 
igh quality — as durable as superior design, best materials tg dietadiat . Snecis ic i 
Pj Gukiadhic on sake : C= December 3—PLANNING FOR A CHRIST. | § Clubs. Special prices for early or 
” tee beak, “How to dudue Mneines.”” j MAS BAZAAR AT CHURCH ders. Free catalog. FARM CANNING 
Fine Book Free wii iow youhow to select the en- ; OR SCHOOL HOUSE MACBINE CO., Meridian, Miss. _ Dept, P-F. 
gine most suitable to your needs, and how easy itistoruna WITTE at ¢ 1 Fey wares i: ae 
any kind of work. Get my engine facts before you decide on any engine, J 3 —__ @;: . = { (Details given late) 


SS E cy | ce or 17— e e like hun wolves 

EN. H. WITTE, WITTE ENGINE WORKS * aay fy | December 17-- ener ey ¢ Fish Bite esysme i youuse 
ae 1A K City, M ; f J THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. : apy time, Bota 
2356 a” poe _ — | a atm: THE CHRISTMAS BAZAA R cae 77 Best bait ever discovered tor attracting 

, i °: ° Z : = THE COMMUNIT YHRISTMAS all kinds of fish. Keeps you busy 

oa06 ed hd cbignctanch sees : TREE : 2 c/ them out. Write to-day and get a boz to 
Details given later.) “S\@ helpintroduceit. Agents wanted, Address 
ee ee aN » J. F.GREGORY, Dept.5,. St.Louis, Mo 


See Saale | RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
OUR BEST OFFER st Rider AGENTS Wanted WASN’T IT TIME? | THROUGH US 













































































The self-made man stalked grandly into 
the oftice of the great financier with whom | 
1A days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and he had an appointment, | Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 

. ; t lous “yo srobably , p . er 1e,”" e 
Is one old subscriber and one WENT wccdc on cbicycle Vouwil beanorined | 20% DTOPADIY dont er eT was 
+ We at our tow prices 1 arkable terms. yepan bu wenty years ago, ‘ 
new subscriber both one year <~Aa 94 STYLES, sizen.and colors in Range! ©“ poor messenger boy, you gay mean 
f $1.50. : Wa bicycles. Most complete line in America , 
OF _— ' ; i’ Other guaranteed models 811.95, 614.75 and 


make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 
are to carr aa 
A few good second-hand bicycles “Yes, Ves,’ interrupted the financier One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
Get a neighbor not now sub- 83 to 88 to clear “where is the answer? | attended to. 
ene te 5 f Tires, lamps. wheels, sundries, parts. and ali | “s 
scribing to join you on this \ bicycle supplies at half usual prices. Do not buy -- — - May we serve you? 
eas until you get our catalog and offers, Write Now. ‘ THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
proposition when you renew. D CYCLE CO. DEPT. L-i87 CHICAGO tead the advertisements on this page. : iRESS , FAR! . 














_ Saturday, February 19, 1916] 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S FREE SERVICE = A | 
BLANK THIS NEW MONSTER [9/6 Book 
ree cick ss to get free farmers’ bulletins, Mr. Farmer, or enter your boy in the 1502 Fages- More Than 55000 Nlustrations 


“Reward List,’’ or anything else mentioned in the blank herewith, just fill in as Thousands Of New Price at -¥ei tion dtstate 


much of the blank as interests you and mail it to The Progressive Farmer at once, 
We will refer each name to the proper authority without charge to you. 

“N” in each case means ‘‘Name”’; ‘A’ means ‘‘Address’’, So after the letter — + | h - 
“N’” in each case below write your name; after ‘‘A’’ write your postoffice address us rom | i =F) ~ 
and state. PLEASE WRITE VERY PLAINLY. ’ 









































































. If you are not getting the bulletins of; your state department of Agriculture, 
and want them (free), write your name and address here: 





2. If you want your board of health to send you its free bulletins, write your 
name and address here: 


3. If you have a boy (between 10 and 18) you would like to enter im the boys’ 
corn club work this year, write his name here and we will send name to the 
authorities and also enter in Progressive Farmer prize contest—(no membership fee 
or dues): 


Terre ee eee eee ee ee ee 





5. If you are not a@ member of the Farmers’ Union and would like to help 
organize in your neighborhood, write your name and address here: 








i Laeanret oe i eases | 


6. If your wife says she might help organize a club of “United Farm Women” 
in your neighborhood, write her name here: | 


i If you save your papers and want an index for 1916 as issued by us (free), 


We have a, big 











' ea a ‘ (abies rere eeTre. Tete ee ° tees ere é * rere res stock of fencing. 
ieee i) Se cee ees eee ese ms is aig ce ines UE OE See oe ees Stine meme come Gee — — —— — When it fs sold 

8. If you might help get subscriptions for The Progressive Farmer and would Ag By di Bed Heating Systema 

like to have a copy of our list of prizes, premiums, etc., write your name here: mel --Steam, hot wa- 





ter or hot air. 











can Install them 
ee oe ee Oe er ee ae ope eee od a ee a with thedirection 
9. If you want any of the Farmers’ Bulletins listed on pages 10 and 11 last we furnish. 
week (but not more than eight), write the number of each bulletin here (‘Soy 
Beans,” for example, is No. 372; ‘‘The Home Vegetable Garden” is No, 255, etc.) and 
name of your Representative or Senator, and we will forward your list to him: 
POs cccsss NOveccccce NG ceccss NO..cccece NOsccecss NOvccesee, NOecees NOsscces. 
r e e,e 
Name ef Senator or Representative. ... .cccccccccccccccccccccvececccecccccssessons Get F t Editio No 1 
. in | irs n Now! 
Si see ee ee eke ee oe ee aie as poe oe ces oe, ee eee All ae de 7 : BATHTUB 
If you also wish the Department of Agriculture to send you “Monthly List of your present ideas about prices will So great a varlety of 
ry ” . . an 
ill gg lela gle ee ee cena be swept away by the new price informa- | viumbing supplice do 
16. If you want literature from the Marketing Bureau of your state, write your | tion contained in this book. eve oo, wat hans oan 
name and address here: SEPARATOR cer tractors buy theis 
, : Every Charles wi- | WaS such a complete cyclopedia of } piumbing supplies 
r | liam Maynard Cream | * . : P from us. 
BR arenes Besee ee eos ann sc Bes stareress gies Rey SOR OIC aciiiers DCR ODEO |] Scomrator ts oot on merchandise information gathered together 
(Sn oe ey ea ann nm ru i cao a OCG” EON EB SAD TEC TION ENE PY | 60 days’ trial. é 
pe gt ge wish . gor pn of any a. + seemeeneae i St des pane 1176 of clans —never such an assortment of articles pic- 
on page last week, an think you might subscribe, write name o pu cation Free Bargain Book. re o . . . . 
and also your own name and address here. (We may not be able to get the sample q hie Be geo and priced, Dope an this new big 
copy for you but in most cases we can): ook, of its pages are printed in full natural 
: | colors. Why, you can virtually take a trip to all 
NPPUIMGINUNGNT s.0.316:5.2 5.0.0.5 60046 0500. vee hor nees Publication ..ccccccccccscccccccsccsscesees the mills and factories of the world, wander through 
i monet all the great storcs of New York, inspect, compare 
Te ee ans Me pea rong learn mill-prices on all the articles necessary 
A you live in one of the states having traveling raries and wan u r A 
information as to how to get one for your neighborhood, write your name and ad- | pt prom gp age —e sas man, Pe as or child, LAVATORY 
dress -here: | or wear, wor or play—by simply thumbing the We sell anybody any 
pages of this new, monster book of bargains. quantity of bathroom 
N Erste a ce o0:8. 0.0 Ne 6 ib bbe oe kOe W188 Mies ts6cecs ene eC Tree Cee ere ee fixtures and plumbing 
ee EE Oe areecrrerrnrnrncnwrnrcrwnrnrcwrnreecwr cr FEED. . — supplies, ees ieeen 
13. If you want a copy of our “1916 Farm Business Book and Almanac’ enclose GRINDER A N wE M h d one price, which w’ 
5 cents in stamps—or if you want both the ‘‘Business Book’ and literature regard- Ail Charles William Cc ra m erc an ising surpeise you, “~ 
ing race segregation in land ownership, or keeping your neighborhood in white Feed Ci « 
hands, then enclose 6 cents in stamps—and write your name and address here: | erect aasione Great Mail Order Catalogs have shown you how 
: | | 04, carefully erected, | to buy at lower prices than you could get in retail 
Beene treo ess seesreessscter ses ets ser Meese reeerrtsecui iis: il Ee ae ae eee ce eee 
14. Which Progressive Farmer serial have you enjoyed most, Jucklins, Little | | plete satisfaction or | to buy at even lower prices than were ever before 
| your money back. offered by mail ' 





Shepherd, or Prisoner of Zenda?............ OR RE LR PU RT TN Te eee ak j 


The Charles. William Stores have brought a 
new idea into Mail Order Selling. Hereis a system : 

of enormous stores, each on i Eetpae beck coms 
of enorr 3, © as. big as many whole | Bargain Book shows 
institutions, carrying such stocks and so located in | ™re than © stules of 


harness; each one, 


the heart of New York, the clearing-house for mer- | regardless of our low 


HARNESS 


15. What story do you suggest for us to use Ne@Xt?..... eee eee eee cree eens re biter 
16. Do you prefer a serial story or one short story a week or no story at all, 


giving the space to other subjects?......... cece cece eee eee eee eee eee tenes 





17%: What change, improvement, or new feature would you like most to see niles — and pena for the whole country, Uae, eet es Recs 

mR ien tice nant yc ITARIMNGE ? <.i-0)5 «5.9.5: 6550 00 4 S00 Fo Sales oe ews Le genseg.oa REE ere gee at we can make prices that are impossible for | vss 
GASOLINE others to make, 

ee @ceceeceeee ee eeseseereseeeeseeresseneeeeeeeereereseeeeeee ee ENGINE ‘ Dod, what 9 emnae choice. it provides for you! 
BAe A IERIE TOE ON ETT Oe POET OP ee eee ee re Te Our gasoline engine s it farm im i i 
CORRE eveeet pega spree epee eager eae gs | Ht farm implements you are inured in? "The 

18. If you live in the Carolinas,’ Georgia or Virginia, and wish any of the bulle- SS ae oe band hed in 25 ordi a variety you cou 
tins of your state experiment station (as printed on page 26) give bulletin num- y nnd in ordinary stores, at prices they 
bers (not name) below and write your name and address: could not afford to name! Isit tools, or hardware, j 

or roofing o i i ? i 

INO: cc06c0, NOjccccece NObecccice, MOpecccccee MOveecccie NOvcc cece INO. s.0s:0%. DHOEs se : g or fencing, or machine parts? And in 





the big book you can wander around’ among th 
and take your pick. cuca | BUEGY 


All this and a thousand times as. much you can Sere ee 
have before you in the 1302 pages of the new big | Sppssrance and gen- 
book. It sets a new pace in merchandise catalogs, low as $39-06. ay ae 
And it is free! 


19. If you live in North Carolina and wish the University News, Letter (free) 
write your name and address here: , BEEHIVE Don’t Wait o 
ee nah eke wayseyrece Rb ow Pai plats Ae! Peer gee eR oe See sianee biats #16 ei Geib ee Misheot quater Bee th C t ? 
eee mee mee ce ee ee me ee eee ey cement mre ee eepers’ Supplies. Send ; N 

20. If you live in North Carolina and are interested in forming a ‘“‘Community < oupon ow: . Sf 
League” in your neighborhood, write your name and address here: This book weighs nearly four pounds, but we ¥ - 

ets tr , 
gladly pay the postage on it if you will just send ¢ : 
the coupon, and send it now. Five immensef @ |.” .-° 
buildings — the original 11 story building, the a ae 





21. What additional information would you like to see us give in our next 






















. - six story building added during our first year, the five st F . 
Reference Special’? .cccccccccccccce seeecessessessseesesvssees 006 06.0000 '0 vale ela es and eight story. buildings added duain Ao ynibiondhyr chest e i en - 
‘ify and the great 16 story concrete building addcd this ¢ - Ps me 
EE SE eel ERE SEA Solr al aA SACD Sa lee Rg SEG AMS PERSE RN Xie A : ia pits — concrete building in the world,ittakes @ - & . s 
; ; . ; ee \ allthese buildings together to house the stocks of - . 
22. Give name and address of a neighbor not now taking The Progressive J Mili h . A... ° e - So 
Farmer who might become interested if we should send him some sample copies: ponte nywtly de adhd i teagan 7 3 "aa PSF 
af “ . x 
rt your own home. And the book is yours— to ° rie x & 
Neighbor's Name ...cyecccccccccccncce svecsessossece rer ere eres Pibscemacts ie “a. an ak tee e ” aor “s 
ss , cael -25persquare.] prices—if you will simply send the coupon! - = Pe 
(et lta tp nye ep car gi di eset hc Popular atziee. Good | Surely, you will not neglect to do this sim- & Soe 1 fe ff 
23. Of the eighteen legislative reforms mentioned on page 19 last week which anteed. ple thing—now! - + rae & 9 





six interest you most? (Answer by numbers.) 







Once again write very plainly: and mail to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, - - - RALEIGH, N. C. || [ified 00 stores bias. Now York J 
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Phosphorus: What It Is and How to 
Get It 


(Concluded from page 6, this issue) 


in no form of farming, not even when 
only livestock products are sold can 
the supplies of phosphorus be entire- 
ly maintained without purchase of 
concentrated feedstuffs or fertilizer 
materials containing phosphorus. 

Since there is about twice as much 
nitrogen or potassium as phosphoric 
acid in average stable manure, it is, 
therefore, generally necesary to add 
phosphorus, in some commercial 
form, to the stable manure to balance 
the fertilizer and maintain the supply 
of phosphorus in the soil. 

The commercial supplies of phos- 
phorus, may be stated to come from 
bones, phosphate rock and basic slag. 

The following materials from these 
three sources are those most gener- 
ally used to supply phosphorus in fer- 
tilizers: 


1. Bone and other animal products furn- 
ishing phosphorus: 
Phosphoric Acid 


RAW DONC MEA] «ccvscocece 18 to 22 per cent 
Steamed bone meal ....... 25 to 30 per cent 
Seen WOU RID 5-6.4:0 eka S 0 6.0.0:420:0- 6to 9 per cent 


2. From phosphate rock: 
RAG BIRORPRECS o6.6:65.00660% 
Finely ground phosphate 

DOE 5:0 W105 $10 6.68 6 60504-0408 
3. Basic shag or Thomas 

slag phosphate ........ 


13 to 16 per cent 
26 to 32 per cent 
16 to 20 per cent 

There are at least two important 
points to be considered in selecting 
the source of phosphorus: 

(1) The cost per pound of phos- 
phorus or phosphoric: acid supplied, 
and (2) its availability for feeding the 
crops. 

As when studying nitrogen, in rela- 
tion to fertilizer materials, we found 


two terms nitrogen and ammonia 
used in a confusing manner, so in 
studying phosphorus we find phos- 
phorus and phosphoric acid used in 
the same confusing manner. And to 
still further confuse matters, what is 
generally spoken of as phosphoric 
acid is not phosphoric acid at all, but 
phosphorus pentoxide, P2 O5. In 
other words, while the plants use 
phosphorus we speak of it as phos- 
phoric acid and measure it as phos- 
phorus pentoxide, or we measure it in 
terms of a combination of 2 parts of 
phosphorus to 5 parts of oxygen. By 
weight the proportions of phos- 
phorus and oxygen in our so-called 
phosphoric acid are as 31. to 40; or 
31-71 of phosphoric acid is Actually 
phosphorus. If the phosphorus is 
given in any material the equivalent 
in so-called phosphoric acid may be 
obtained by multiplying the phos- 
phorus by 71 and dividing by 31. To 
reduce phosphoric acid to phosphorus 
it is only necessary to reverse the 
process, or multiply by 31 and divide 
Dy 7s 

Finely ground phosphate rock or tri- 
calcium phosphate is the source which 
supplies a pound of phosphorus at the 
least cost. But it must be changed or 
acted upon by acids to make the phos- 
phorus it contains soluble or availa- 
ble for feeding the plants. In stable 
manure or in soil well supplied with 
decaying vegetable matter, or as is 
generally stated, in soils well sup- 
plied with humus, there is always a 
supply of organic acids from the de- 
cay of this vegetable matter or hu- 
mus, which will act on the ground 
rock and make it soluble. The South 











consist of the Aulls only. 
the lint. 


















food but injurious. 


safe, nutritious forage. 


has been the lint. 


Lintless Hulls. 


be shipped in mixed cars. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Macon, i, 


Augusta, Ga. 
Ga 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Selma, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 















ANNOUNCEMENT 


to Stock Raisers, Dairymen, Farmers, 
Stablemen, and all others interested in 


the Feeding of Live Stock 


The one objection to the feeding of cottonseed hulls 
is now eliminated. Lint, the trouble maker, is now 
being removed from the hulls. The South’s great- 
est forage can be fed with perfect safety. 


This means that the food is free from indigestible 
lint; that the nutritive elements are not carried off by lint; 
that nothing dangerous to the health of farm animals is fed. 


If you are feeding old style hulls remember that about 500 
pounds in every ton is lint which is not only worthless as 
In other words one dollar in every four 
that you spend for loose hulls is wasted. Every dollar in- 
vested in Buckeye Lintless Hulls buys a dollar’s worth of 


The only objection to feeding cottonseed hulls heretofore 
With the lint removed, they are the 
most economical and satisfactory forage you can use. 
Therefore, you should not fail to investigate the Buckeye 


Feed 50% Buckeye Lintless Hulls and 50% Buco Cotton 
Seed Feed and you have an easily mixed balanced ration. 
Buckeye Lintless Hulls and Buco Cotton Seed Feed can 


Write or wire to nearest mill at once 


The Buckeye Cotton Oil Company 


Department A 





Patented machines remove 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Hurtsboro, Ala. 
Jackson, Miss. 











is largely. prevented from using 
ground raw rock as a source of phos- 
phorus because our soils are so defi- 
cient in decaying vegetable matter. 
Our climate—warm and moist—causes 
the organic matter to decay rapidly 
and our heavy rainfall leaches out all 


soluble matters. For these reasons 
there are few Southern soils which 
contain enough decaying organic 


matter to justify the use of ground 


raw rock for feeding crops to be 
grown the same year. For mixing 


with stable manure, for pasture lands 
and for those soils exceeding well 
supplied with humus, especially when 
a liberal quantity can be applied, the 
ground rock jis our cheapest source 
of phosphorus. 

The phosphorus in finely ground 
bisic slag is intimately mixed with 
caustic or unslaked lime and in the 
slaking of this lime the material is 
finely divided and the phosphorus be- 
comes quite readily available. It is in 
point of availability probably from 75 
to 90 per cent that of acid phosphate. 
In other words, if a pound of availa- 
ble phosphoric acid costs 6 cents, in 
acid phosphate, a pound of phos- 
phoric acid in basic slag should be 
worth from 4% to 5 cents. 

As a general rule or fact it is im- 
portant to remember that on soils 
where plants make a good growth 
of stalk or weed, but fail to make a 
good crop of grain or fruit, phos- 
phorus is needed as an available plant 
food, but of course there may be oth- 
er causes or conditions which have 
prevented the proper fruiting. 

Phosphorus is also generally re- 
garded as of special benefit in has- 
tening maturity of seed or fruit on 
lands deficient in available phos- 
phorus. 


GET YOUR STATE EXPERIMENT 
STATION BULLETINS 











Free Publications Offered by Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia Stations to Farm- 
ers in Their Respective States 


| 
| E PUBLISHED last week a list 
| of farmers’ Bulletins offered by 
the United States Department 
of Agriculture. We are now giving lists 
of experiment station bulletins of- 
fered by the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Geor- 
gia to the farmers in these States. 
As a rule the station bulletins of one 
state are not intended for unlimited 
distribution to farmers in other 
states, but if you are unable to get a 
bulletin from your own state experi- 
ment station on any given subject, an 
outside station will usually accommo- 
date you. 

In our blank on page 25 we are of- 
fering to send to the director in 
charge applications for not more 
than seven or eight of your own state 
station bulletins. Look over the list 
below and furnish numbers (not 
name) of the bulletins you wish. If 
the publication you wish is a circular 
| rather than a bulletin, write “C” 
| above the number on our subscriber’s 
blank. 


1—North Carolina Station Bulletins 


OLLOWING is list of North Caro- 
lina Station bulletins and circu- 








lars, the Station being located at 

| Raleigh: 

No. Bulletins 

218—Feeding Experiments With Cows and 
Calves. 


214—Two Important Cantaloupe Pests. 

215—Cottonseed Meal Feeding Experiments 
With Horses and Mules. 

216—Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Draft Ani- 
mals. 

17—A Serious Lettuce Disease. 

18—Feeding Experiments With Beef Cattle. 

19—Feeding and Management of Beef Cat- 


9 


torr 


tle, . 

220—Care and Management of the Dairy 
erd. 

21—Profitable Poultry Raising. 

22—Cottonseed Meal and Corn Silage Feed- 
ing Experiments With Beef Cattle. 

223—Sheep Raising in North Carolina. 

224—Top-working Seedling Pecan Trees, 

225—How Shall Farmers Organize? 

226—Report of Variety Tests of Cotton for 
1913 and a Summary of Results for 
the Past Eleven Years. 

227—Fertilizer Experiments With Cotton on 
Piedmont Cecil Sandy Loam Soil, and 
Varieties, Culture, and Fertilization of 
Cotton on Piedmont Cecil Sandy Loam 
and Red Clay Soils. 

228—Air-cooled Apple Storage Houses. 


tor 








mr 
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3—Tertilizer Experiments With Corn on 
Piedmont Cecil Sandy Loam Soil, and 
Varieties, Culture, and Fertilization of 
Corn on Piedmont Cecil Sandy Loam 
and Red Clay Soils. 

230—Variety Tests for Corn for 1914. 

231—-Variety Tests of Cotton for 1914. 

232—Results of Variety Tests of Wheat, Oats, 

and Rye. 

233—Common Diseases of Poultry. 

No. Circulars 

1—Silo Facts. 

2—Beef Cattle and Sheep Barns. 

6—Composition and Fertilizing Value of 
Farm Crops. 

7—The Premier Clover for North Carolina 
Farmers. 

&8—Effects of Applying Commercial Fertil- 
izers to Corn and Cotton by Different 
Methods. 

9—Grass Mixtures for North Carolina Pas- 
tures, 

10—Hairy Vetch. 

11—Source, Availability and Suitability of 
Different Forms of Plant Food Consti- 
tuénts to Different Crops. 

12—Effect of Different Fertilizing Materials 
Upon the Maturity of Cotton. 

13—Long Staple Cotton in North Carolina. 

14—Buying Cottonseed for Planting, 
15—Farmers’ Clubs, Their Organization and 
Work. 
17—Handbook for Boys’ Corn Clubs, 
2—Beef Cattle Production and Coiperative 
Breeders’ Organizations, 
26—Pig Club Manual. 


9 
“< 


27—The Limitations of Cottonseed Meal 
Feeding in Poultry. 

28—Use of Lime on the Farm. 

29—Feeding Skimmilk, 3uttermilk, and 


Whey to Hogs. 
30—Oats for North Carolina. 
31—Soy Beans Growing in North Carolina. 
32—Increasing Our Crop Yields by Seed Se- 
lection on the Farm, 


11—South Carolina Station Bulletins 


HE South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station is located at 


Clemson College, S. C., and the fol-° 


lowing bulletins and circulars are 

now available for free distribution to 

South Carolina Farmers: 

No. Bulletins 

12—Coiperative Soil Tests of Fertilizers. 

34—Sugar Beets. 

65—San Jose Scale. 

66—Feeding Corn 
Milk Cows. 

84—One-horse Farm, 

85—Commercial Fertilizers. 

86—Tobacco Culture in the South. 

88—Sorghum as Syrup Plant. 

91—Coast Experiments. 

92—Analyses Commercial 

95—The Milk Scales, 
cock Test, 

103—Coast Experiments. 

109—Notes on Varieties of Apples. 5 

114—A Wasting Disease of Young Cattle. 

118—Gathered Cream Plants. 

1380—Methods of Eradicating Cattle Ticks. 

13883—Report of Coast Land Experiments. 

139—Milk Fever; Its Prevention and Treat- 
ment, 

140—Some Conditions 
Production, 

142—-Stomach Worm Diseases of Sheep and 
Young Cattle. 

144—Celery. 

146—Sweet Potato Work. 

148—Experiments With Hybrid Cotton. 

150—Farm Management for Controlling Field 
Crop Insects. 

151—Soils and Fertilizers. 

152—Hog Cholera and Serum Method Treat- 
ment, 

161—The Bud-worm of Corn. 

162—Experiments With Varieties of Cotton. 

168—Changes in Composition of Oat Plant 
as it Approaches Maturity. 

166—Home Gardening. 

167—Reclamation of Crawfish Lands. 

169—Feeding Beef Cattle in South Carolina, 

170—The Corn Weevil. 

174—A Little Round Lantern Fly of Corn. 

175—The Cotton Root Louse, 

176—Practical Orchard Pruning. 

177—Commercial Fertilizers. 

178—Results of Fertilizer 
Summerville, S. C. 

179—The Spotted Click Beetle. 

180—Cotton and Corn Wire Worm. 


Stover and Dehorning 


Fertilizers. 
Milk Sheet and Bab- 


Influencing Cotton 





Experiments at 


No. Circulars 
1—Cotton Anthracnose, 
4—Home Mixing and General Fertilizer 


Formulas, 
6—Ticks and How to Destroy Them. 
7—Some Results of the Boys’ Corn 
Work in South Carolina. 
8—Home Mixing and General 

Formulas. 

Lime for South Carolina Soils. 
11—Variety Tests With Cotton. 
20—Gullying and Its Prevention. 
22—Improvement of School Grounds. 
24—Tick Eradication. 

« 25—Spraying Program, 
26—Winter Cover Crops. 
27—Canning of Fruits and Vegetables. 


I1Il.—Georgia Station Bulletins 


HE Georgia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station is located at Exper- 
iment, Ga., and the following bulle- 
tins are now available for free distri- 
bution: 
No. 
53-—Second Report on Grapes. 
57—Cantaloupe Culture in Georgia. 
60—Common Ailments of Breeding Cattle. 
61—The Fig in Georgia. 
64—Cattle Ticks and Texas Fever. 
67—The Plum in Georgia. 
68—Japan and Hybrid Plums. 
72—Fertilization, 
73—The Peach-tree Borer. 
93—Corn Production, 
108—Nitrification in Acid Soils. 
104—Corn Culture, 
105—Cotton Cultivation. 
106—Vegetable Gardening. 
107—Sweet Potatoes. 
109—Digestion Experiments, 
110—Silos and Silage. 
111—Dehorning Cattle. 
112—Tomatoes., 
1183—Cotton and Corn Varieties, 
116—Pecans. 
117—Winter Crops. 


[We regret that list of Virginia bulletins 
asked for at the same time as lists from 
other states has failed to reach us, but we 
expect to print it next week.] 


Club 
Fertilizer 
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BERKSHIRES 


RRP 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire scld for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the G-and Champion Boar at 
the Internativunal Live Stock Show, C icago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey .nd Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd !n the South, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


WEST WIND STOCK FARM — 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and hogs from eight weeks to two years 
old. Herd of 250. We breed the big, red, husky 
prize winners. Herd boars are sons of State 
Fair champions. We have fourherd boars of 
different breeding. 


S. D. O’NEAL, Vaucluse, Va. 
Duroc-Jerseys at Reduced Prices 


to reduce herd. 2 mos. pigs $8.00, 4 mos. $10.00, 
5 mos. $12.00; registration 50c extra. Tried sows 
and gilts bred to Defender, H. Again and S.C. 
King the Col., $20.00, $25 00 and $40.00 each. 
D. J. SIMMONS 
R. 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 











WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 15) 





HOLSTEINS 


r—> HOLSTEINS<— 


As my herd of registered Holsteins is 
outgrowing stable and pasture aecommo- 
dations, I must sell some. I hate to do it 
because they all look good to me and are 
the money making kind 


My herd bulls are the best in the South. 


At present I can offer young cows, heif- 
ers, bred and open, heifer calves and bull 
calves at bargain prices. 


All inquiries promptly answered. Let 
me know what you want. Seventy-five 
head to choose from. 

BELLEVUE FARM 
J. B. DIAMOND, JR., Prop. 
GAITHERSBURG, MARYLAND 








Duroc-Jerseys Pent of pigs, at 


present 
PICTURE folder, 





for grading up CHEAP. Registered. 
W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 








‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 





OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PK DURRHAM,.NC. 














Five Registered 


BERKSHIRES Sows at $25 each 


will take $100 for the lot. This is just pork 
prices on them, not fancy but heavy milkers 
raise large strong litters; are bred to two of 
the best boars in the south, a bargain for 
some one going in the swine business. One 
200 pound Farmer’s Boar at $18, justa year old. 
J. C. ROOME 

Sunny South Berksh're Farm Hephzibah, Ca. 
of Quality, 


BERKSHIRES Breeding 


and individual excellence. 


Bred sows, bred and open gilts, 
service boars and pigs all ages. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 
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word is from 





POLAND-CHINAS ee 

weights with plenty of bone. They 
CHINAS; 

an uw perience. You will win if the last 
CHINA 


REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE—A Good Angus Offer 
are backed bya positive guaran- 

J.P. VISSERING, Box 7 Alten, Ill. 

From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 


OfN 
POLAND ational reputation for 1,000 Ib. 
tee, ample capital and a 35 years ex- 
T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro. Tenn. 


hoi breedi 
DUROC PIGS, Sra'tnaividuat execiience 
TAMWORTHS, Grove? fone Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. guaranteed. 
JOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 





A Few Rare Duroc Bargains 
We offer a few splendid young bred gilts and some ex- 
cellent pigs three to six months old, all registered, at 


very iow prices for quick sale. 
Sheffield Bros. Box 19, Oakland, Tenn. 
REGISTERED DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
Young service boars, open and bred gilts, pigs two to 
three months old. The most popular bloodlines are rep- 
resented in our herd, the lonz deep bodied type, Every 


animal registered in the. buyer’s name. Write your 
wants. ARTER FARMS, Wallace, N. C. 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Pigs, shoats, boars and sows, Kelly’s Pilot Wonder 
and other great blood lines. All registered. 


M. P. KLINE, 
Waverly Farm Middletown, Va. 


<fet ESSEX 


PUREBRED-— 

Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroc 

Pigs, Sows in. farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 

Angora Goat’s. Jersey Cattle. : = Peas. 
Satisfaction or money back. 

J. E. COULTER, CONNELLYS: SPRINGS N. C. 


| TAMWORTHS — 


Oe eee een 


' TAMWORTHS—All Ages | 


English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- 
| | est exhibition herd in the South, headed by 
| | 1000 and 1200 lb. boars and sows. Won 318 
premiums, 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- 
pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, S. C. 














WPAARARAPRALAS 

















= wail 





| 
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Buy now and save six months. A few nice boars | 


| 


| 














Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Holsiein-Friesian bull possesses a strong con- 
stitution, superior we believe to that of any other 
dairy breed. Hence his value for grading up ordin- 
any herds. A Cornell bulletin descrives results 
secured in grading up its herd of twenty cows. 
The cow, Freddie, three-quarters Holstein, in 45 
weeks produced 11,6934 pounds of milk, containing 
413 pounds of butteriat, or 3.53 pounds. Rub y, three- 
quarters Holstein, produced in forty-eight weeks, 
13,574 pounds of milk, containing 430 pounds of but- 
teriat, or 3.17 per cent. Thisshows whata purebred 
Holstein bull will do. Investigate the big ‘‘Black- 
and-Whites 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 





f.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt 





advertising for one year, 











HAWTHORNE FARMS 


HOLSTEINS 
We are premier breeders of Holstein cattle and 
our aim is to furnish the farmer with good, heal- 
thy, well-grown and well-bred animals at mod- 
erate prices. Over 600 head to select from. Herd 
tuberculin tested at regular intervals. 


HAWTHORNE FARMS CO., Barrington, Ill. 
JERSEYS 
80-REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE-80 


IMPORTED AND TENNESSEE BRED 


Golden Lad and Coomassie blood—Through 
such noted bulls as Golden Fern’s Lad, Fly- 
ing Fox, King Fox, Gamboge Knight, Noble 
of Oakland, King Koffee, Jr., and Tormentor. 
Cows, Bulls and Heifers—all ages. Car load 
lots and single animals. Prices and terms 
reasonable. W. GETTYS, Athens, Tenn. 














HEREFORDS ~ 








TENNESSEE HEREFORDS 


Sired by Beau Rupert No. 370728. 9 bulis 
5 to 15 months old, of the very best breeding 
and quality. Also One excellent 2-year-old 
bull. Prices reasonable. 
JNO. W, BRITTAIN 


Smyrna Tennessee 











RED POLLS 


Polled Durhams and Shorthorns | :. “choice cat- 





and 15 3- 


year-old mare mules at bargain prices for quick 


sale. Have bt | 1000 He yf ry Fairs past 
5 years. W. R. MOO N & 
Glen E Dean Kentucky 


SHORTHORNS 





THE ‘SHORTHORN IN AMERICA 


Issued quarterly will be sent 
free to any patron of theAmer- 
fean Shorthorn Herd Book 
who sendsthe name and ad- 
dress of one prospective 
Shorthorn breeder. A uni- 
form space of one-half inch 
will be allowed to each Short- 
horn advertiser. In sending 
copy, please send $10 to cover 

Address Department B, 
American Shorthorn Breeders Association 


Chicago, Mlinois. 
The Duai 


Shorthorns Furpose Caitle 


They pay their keep and raise a calf wuerth 

$100 at six months. Bulls ready for service. 

Heifers bred and unbred in any number. 

Write for complete information. Box P. 
SHEDDEN FARMS 

C. W. Fowler, Mgr. Raymond, Ga. 


SO nn 














eee 


OAKWOOD FARM JACKS 
(‘Home of the Taxpayers’’) 


Imported, and Tennessee Mammoth Jacks and 
Jennets, (40 head) all registered, all warranted. 


Ihave made a specialty of breeding Jacks for 40 
years They must give satis‘action. 


Also a son of Rex McDonald for sale. 


ALLEN B. HARLAN 


Columbia, Tennessee 


vtech net 


SARA 











CWAAAAAAARAAS 


CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Blivd., + gu Til. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 

















FIEREFORDS AND SHORTHORNS 





HOLSTEINS - 


PPPPD PL PLL III ION ees 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS °eij°re2, somats 
all eae Ten 
heavy springers 8 registered pull. caltbe from 3 to12 
months old, backed by good A. R, O, records, at farmers 
prices, Forcattle at reasonab!te figures and from great 
| producing families, write WILSON & BOWLES, 
Route 2, Bardstown, Ky 








I now have for sale at reasonable prices 
some extra good registered Hereford bred 
cows, heifers and bull calves. Also two ex- 
tra good, dual purpose Shorthorn bull calves 
bred in Ohio. 


W. E. SHIPLEY 








Vaile Crucis, North,Carolina 


FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
inthe Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell neariy every 
day in the sale season. 






































Nancy Hall $1.65; Porto Rico and Norton Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma Registered Berkshires—S, Princess Prem- For Rent—Farm near Raleigh. Suituble, 
Yams $1.50 Old-time Speckled Veivet | Valley. Pure, new crops. Free samples. | ier, S. Baron, Improved Early Cleveland | cotton, truck, general farming. John Boone, 
Beans $2.50 bushel, A direct route north | Prices: 37¢ in 100 pound; 40¢c pound smaller | eotton seed. Marlboro Prolific corn. R, P. | Franklinton, N. C. 
and west. Special low rate on plants from lots, Delivered your Station. R. G. Stitt & | Steinheimer, Woolsey, Ga., Rt. 1. 1768 acres, 60 in farm. Four million feet 
Live Oak. Joc k Green, Live Oak, Fla. rae Son, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. | Fish and Meal Fertilizers for sale in car | standing timber. . Price $6.50 per acre. r 

Cabbage Plante — Ww acetal ae and Succes- | Frost Proof Solid South and Early Jerse Y | load lots. Responsible agents wanted in un- ’, MeKoy, Shakin, Pinder County, N. C. 
sion. Express $1 thousand; parcel post 15e | Wakefield Cabbage Plants. Postpaid any- | occupied territory in North Carolina, Craven | “Wii; sell or exchange for farm, residence 
hundred. Booking orders for potato plants, } Neorg mee Fey. ; by express Daeg 4.008 $15 | Chemical Company, | New Bern, Ne Cc. _| property at Gaffney, S. C., near female col- 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico. Satisfaction | 5,000 $4.50; 10,000 $8. Earliest Strawberry | 77 cato Sunbeam Cotton Seed, Iron cow- | lege and school. C, T. Lipscomb, 
guaranteed, Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. C, plants in cultivation. Postpaid 100 60c; 5090 





The Newton Nurseries—Growers of clean, 








2 By express 


$2. collect 
Asbury, 


Linco! nton, N. C, 


1,000 $2.50. W. C. 





high-grade Nursery stock. We make a spec- = -—-—- . 
ialty of fruit bearing trees, apple, peach, Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Va- 
pears, plums, etc. All stock delivered to | Tieties: Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
your depot. Write for catalog, Rt. 1, New- | ficld, Succession and Flat Dutch. Orders 
ton N. Cc, . shipped as soon as received. 500 postpaid 
- | $1. By express $1.25 per thousand, 5,000 to 
Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, large and , 40,(00 $1 per thousand. Book your order 
stocky. , Standard varieties, $1 per 1,000, } now for potato plants and get them early. 
from shipping point erent Pee Write _ | Jenl.ins Plant Co., Sumner, Ga. 
special express and postpaid prices on cab- | “pager a > s 
ioge and potato plants. You will save mon- Now booking orders for sweet potato 
Pee The John C. Stetson Co. Bond, Miss. plants in the following varieties: Nancy 
a a Disk stn eee ta ctbent Aa: att 2 Hall, Porto Rico, Dooly Yams, Bevis 60-day 
Porto Rico Seeded Ribbon Cane—Record | Yams, Triumph and Red Providence, Prices: 
700 gallons per acre, stalks multiply three to | One to five thousand $1.75; five to ten thous- 


ten, grows twelve to sixteen feet high. 
very fine flavor, color light, almost like hon- 
ey. Fifteen pounds plant one acre, planting 
instructions furnished, seed 15c pound. Quan- 
tity limited. Order now. White & Gough, 
Lumberton, N. C, 


Syrup 





Cabbage Plants—Frostproof, millions ready 
for shipment, All orders filled same day as 
received, Order from us and get them quic k. 





500 postpaid $1. By express 1,000 $1.2 5,000 
and over $1 per thousand. Try ou none 
better, B iat orders now for sweet po- 
tato plants No deposit required. Farmers 


Plant Cor mp: iny, Putney, Ga. 











Frost Proof Cabbage P lants—P orompt ship- 
ment and isfaction guaranteed, Varie- 
ti Early +y and Charleston Wakefield 
Succession and Flat Dutch. By express: 
1,000, $1.2% lots 5,000 and over, $1 thousand. 
500 postpaid, $1. Now booking orders for 
sweet potato plants—no deposit required. 


Empire Plant Company, Albany, Ga. 


Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants ready 








now. Full count and good strong plants 
gunranteed, Varieties: Early Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch. Prices by express 1,000, $1.25; lots 
fi ihousand and over $1 thousand. 500 
postpaid $1. Booking orders for all varieties 
sweet potato plants. Place your order early. 


John H, Williams, Blakely, Ga. 


and $1.60; 
still have millions of 


ten thousand or over $1.50 We 
“open field grown frost 
proof’ cabbage plants to sell at $1 per 
theusand, Book all orders early and not get 
disappoir ited, Acree Brethers, Department 
“Ss”, Albany, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Valencia seed peanuts 7c 
year old Jack, Li. Ps 
eon, N.C, 








pound, Also 8 
Woodard, Rt. 4, Wil- 




















peas, 
smoked, 
swered, 

Musella, 


Marlboro seed corn and 
meat. All 
Whitehead 
ya, 


country cured, 
promptly an- 
and Grain Farm, 


inquiries 
Stock 





For Sale—One Rayo 
new. Gives perfect 
pington hens, hatched from prize 
$1.50 each. Reds same price. Mrs. M. A. 
Robinson, Lowell, N. C. 


Incubator, good as 
atisfaction. White Or- 





Farmer Hamlett’s Pure Sugar Cane Syrup, 
oid fashion thick molasses, dark brown su- 
gar, and whole grain rice. Sold on approval. 
Buy your year’s supply now. Samples 4c. 
Farmer Hamlett’s Plantation, Oakwood 
Route, New Orleans, 

will French 
return to you promptly. 
Our charges are only 10 cents for short 
lengths and 20 cents for long lengths. Send 
by parcel post. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Colum} ria as ee & Cleaning Co., Dept. A, 
Greensboro, N. 


Send us your kid gloves. We 
Dry Clean them and 





Cabbage 
per 


Sane peading 
thousand; 75c per 


varieties, $1.25 
one-half thousand. 


100-Day Speckled Velvet Beans, $3 bushel; 
Chinese White Beans, $4 per bushel; Select 
Sea Island cotton seed, $1.50 per bushel. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs. Potato plants 

















Highest cash price paid for dry bones free for spring delivery. S. T. Tygart, Nashville, 
|} of other junk. Dr. J. J. Terrell, R. F. BD. i 
No. 1, Lynchburg, Va. FOR HOME-CANNED FRUITS 
For Sale High-grade chewing leaf tobac- AND SYRUPS 
et = — ——  # mae Bag a paid. Fruit and syrup labels; best, beautiful de- 
beh Neti LOE ee eeneels BUEN Vos signs: print any quantity. Request samples 
Registered Bors Nose Berkshires—Single | and prices, Edward-Arnold, Troup, Texas. 
Comb White ghorn cockerels, 3arron = 
strain, Stone Farm, Petersbur Va, PRINTED STATIONERY 
Natural Leaf Tobacco ~Jllustrated Stationery —Write\ for our new 
Cc g g, pareel post prepaid, 4 | Tustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
pounds $1; i $2. S. Rosenblatt, | stationery. It is free and a_ beauty. Dept 
Ha‘ Ville, Ky P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N.C. 
~ Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
\ renew. Groome, Greensboro, N. C, 


winners, | 





gs tag 
Greensboro, « 








Fer Sale—123 acres, 3 miles out. Ideal 
home place, Ideal climate. $385 per acre, 
All implements included. Mrs. A. M, Rey- 


nolds, Rt. 5, Gainesville, Fla. 


Northern Buyers want Southe orn farms, 
ect dealing with owns no commission, 
What have you to sé 2. Write Southern 
Homeseekers’ Bureau, Box 1454, Atlanta, Ga, 
50 acres, 
outbuildings, 
situated, For 
write M. Parris, 


dir- 











Farm—Containing 
dwelling. Also 
conveniently 
price see or 


with six-room 
Clay subsoil, 
description and 
Dillsboro, N. Cc. 
nearly all in cultivation, 1% 
Ideal place for truck farming, 

Will sell cheap on account 
Address J. D. Meador, Burling- 





46 acres, 
miles of city. 
good buildings, 
of health. 
ton, N. C. 


Exceptional opportunity to 





















purcha a 
Southern Virginia Farm with good s 
and improvements, most desirably located 
on new National Automobile Highway and 
Railway, half mile from station, and near 
good markets, 260 acres, $4,950. 30x 157, 
Clarksville, Va. 
Fine Virginia Roanoke River Stock farm 
for Sale—5S3 acres, two miles from town, 


on automobile highway, good buildings, 
fenced and cross-fenced, well watered, 300 
acres ready for plow. Fine locality. Price 


$12,500. Vrite for full particulars 












of other farms, Jeffreys, 

Company, Chase City, Va. 

Bogalusa—Hom« of t! t! largest saw mill i 
the world. Cut over pine lands are f 
close to this town. Can be boug BS for 
an acre, easy terms, 4° per cent interest. 
ean raise stock and engage in gens r 
ng—your boy in work in the town. Lo- 


ins 
cated in Ozone Belt. Building materials ad- 











vanced to assist in improvir your farm to 
extent of four times cash, payments Write 
Great Southern. I iber CG,,' Dept. C. L, P. 
O. Box 128, Boga Biudstie 

Read the advertisements on this page. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Fiorida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents @ word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word: Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined 
known on application. 





editions made 














| MACHINERY 


Wanted—Hand power stump puller. G. A. 
Marsh, Charlotte, N. C. 

Ayers Peanut Planters—Original and best. 
Correspondence solicited. Ayers Implement 
Works, Petersburg, Va. 











1914 Studebaker .4-cylinder automobile for 
sale cheap or will trade for mules or cattle. 
Meherrin Farm, Branchville, Va. 

International hay press, good 
$120. What will you give or 
rin Farm, Branchville, Va 





as new, 
trade? 


cost 
Meher- 





For Saie—One number two “Hustler” saw 
mill with 20-foot carriage. Three head 
blocks. Way timbers complete. Will send 


circular describing same on application. This 
mill is brand new. Price $308.75, f. 

Winston-Salem. A. Swain & Bro. Plymouth, 
North Carolina. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A man to 
Prefer a single man. 
Georgia, _ 








manage a 


% R. Lane, Lisbon, 








fruit trees. 


Easy 
outfit. eo Dixie 


work, big pay, Nursery, 


Valdosta, Ga. 





Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 





Wanted Farmers—Men and Women—18 or 
over for Government jobs. $75 month. 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list, positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. G, 215, 
Rochester, a a 





~~ Agents Make Big Money—The best line of 
food flavors, perfumes, soaps and toilet pre- 


parations, etce., ever offered. Over 250 light 
weight, popular priced, quick selling neces- 


sities—in 
easy 


big demand 
sellers—big 
profit. Complete 
workers. Just a 
Products Co., 4368 
nati, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Position as 
sawmill. Experienced 
ary in first 
Rest, g..C. 





well advertised 
repeaters—100 per cent 
Outfits furnished free ta 
postal today. American 
American Bldg., Cincin- 








manager 
with both. 
letter. J. H. Keeler, 


of farm or 
State sal- 
Travelers 








Ww anted — Position as 
poultry farm or overseer 
years experience. N. G. 
North Carolina. 

Wanted—Position as 


superintendent of 
on farm. Several 
Graham, Cameron, 





teacher in private 
school. Can teach literary, music, domes- 
tic science. Begin work now or September, 
Best references. Route 4, Box 10, Eatonton, 


Georgia. 





Superinte ndent—W: ants “position “with gen- 
tleman with estate in Virginia who is or in- 
tends developing the dairy stock businesa 
on large scale, Box 141, New Windsor, Mary- 
land, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Chauffeurs 





2 Get $18 Week—Earn 
learning. Sample lessons free. 
stitute, Dept. G, 806, Rochester, N. 

Wanted—Men, women. 
Government jobs open, free. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. G 214, Rochester, N. Y. 

Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare 
Piedmont Business College, 


while 
Franklin In- 
LF 





$75 month. List 





From 
aeducted. 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Young Men and Ladies—Learn Telegraphy, 
Railway Agency, Typewriting and Telegraph 
Penmanship and earn $50 to $125 a month, 
Big demand for telegraphers and station 
agents. Great opportunities in the railroad 
and commercial telegraph service. Positions 





guaranteed. Railroad wire in school. Until 
March ist we give one month’s board free 
and pay railroad fare. Unprecedented of- 
fer. You can qualify for position in 4 to 6 
months. Large illustrated catalogue free. 
Write today. Southern School of Tele- 
graphy, Box 383-A, Newnan, Ga. 





| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Berkshires — Highe 5 
Farm, Troutman, N. 
Registered Berkshire Pigs—Bred right and 
fed right. H. S. Branch, Berzelia, Ga. 


s, 


Ridgecrest 








quality. 





hog farm, 





Sale—H, Cc. 


South Carolina. , 


Quality Berkshires—Carrying the blood of 
Champions and grand champions. Pigs two 
months, $10; four months, $15. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. E E. Petty, Hillsboro, N. C. 





Royalton Bred Berkshires—Boafs ready 
for service. Bred gilts. Fall pigs, béth | 
sexes. Fine bred and registered stock, with 


papers, 


at farmers’ prices. Royalton Pines 
Farm, 


Lock Box 168, Southern Pines, N. C, 


Collie Pups—Males five, females two fifty. 
one bétter. J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 
Extra Choice Pointer Puppies—A. Ver- 
mont, Snifthfield, N. C 
HORSES 


Good saddie mare for sale, 5 years old in 
May, sound: and beautiful. Meherrin Farm, 
Branchville, Va. 














Berkshire Pigs from daughters of Master- 
piece and other large sows. Quality and 
satisfaction_guaranteed or money refunded. 
Farm raised, farm prices. W. D. Dickinson, 
Burkeville, Va. 


eae POLAND-CHINAS 
Pedigreed pigs and bred 
prices. Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 
Big Type 
gilts for 
Tom P. 





sows at bargain 





Large, 
pigs and 
breeding. 
Georgia, 


growthy, 
bred 
Write 


Poland-China 
sale. Choicest 
Wootten, Tignall, 


“Poland- -C hina 1 boars ~ and sows 
ready for service $15. 12 weeks old pigs $6 
each, for quick sale. J. F. Palmer, McCor, 
mick, S. C. 


Big Bone 





DUROC-JERSEYS 
Boars, Gilts, 
reasonable. TT. A. 
Tenn. 

Duroc—Defender and Professor 
$12.50 each. Drake's 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 


Pigs _ - Registerd. 
Moorman, Somer- 


Service 
Prices 
ville, 





boar pigs 
Creek Stock Farm, 


Registered Duroc Boars, Gilts — Choice 
pigs, best breeding, reasonable prices. Claude 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

For Sale—Registered 
open gilts, and service 
best. F. P. Latham, 





Duroc-Jersey pigs, 
boars, as good as the 
Belhaven, N. C. 





For Sale—Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey males 
and gilts, ready for service, $15 each. Also 
three months old shoats $10 each. W. H. 
Vincent, Capron, Va. 


" Durocs—Three Cherry red a Defender be boars, 
eight months old, weight one seventy-five, 
good individuals, cholera immune, Paul 
Finch, Crab Orchard, Ky. 

BSSEX 

Pure-bred Essex Sows, Gilts and Pigs for 

Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 
MULEF ‘OOT 

Mulefoot Bargains—G. L. 








. Toole, Aiken, 


0. I. C's. 
Pure-bred O. I. C. sérvice boar. M. C. 
Carn, Reevesville, S. c. 


Registered oO. &.S pigs ; for - gale, 
Elliotte, Route 29, Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale=oO. I. C. pigs. Registered stock. 
Oak Lawn Stock Farm, A, ty Deal, Mana- 
ger, R. F. D. Mooresville, N. C. 

TAMWORTHS 

Registered, pedigreed, Canadian 

ican Tamworths. Crowhurst 








6 Chom. 








and Amers 
Farms, Box 














1035, Asheville, N. C. 
HAMPSHIRES 
| Hampshire Hogs—Pigs $7; boars $15 to 
$25; gilts, open, $15; bred, $20. Sumner 
Mumma, Decatur, Ind, 
__ ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

For Sa Registe red Angus ‘Cattle. . Seven 

females, two males. Jolls, Wilson, Va. 





Angus 
strains. 
vited. 
ton, Va. 

For Sale—$150 buys 
three years old. A. L. 


Cattle—Both sexes, all 
Correspondence and 
Rose Dale Stock Farms, 


ages, best 


Jefferson- 





Aberdeen-Angus bull 
French breeding. Ev- 








ery calf os Carl Hammer, Rt. 4, Salis. 
bury, N. 

For Sale—6 "year old 1,800 “pound | Angu 
bull. Reason for selling, don't want to in- 
breed. Apply ae B. N. Duke’s Farm, 
University, N. | 

HE RE F ‘ORDS 
Registered Hereford Cattle—Best breed- 


ing. All ages. Jarman Farm, Porterdale, 


Georgia. 








Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale—For- 








$2. Bratton’ s Guernsey Farm, York, 8. C. c; 





HIDES 
Athens Hide Company “pays $2 each for 
horse and mule hides. Express to Athens, 
Georgia. 





TWO OB MORE BREEDS 

Poland-China—Berkshire pigs first cross 
from pure-bred stock. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Eight weeks old, $5 each. Miss Lucie 
T. Webb, Bell View Farm, Warren Plains, 
North Carolina. 

Barron strain White 
Comb Rhode Island Reds; White Plymouth 
Rocks. Bred for eggs. Won forty prizes at 
three best fairs in N. GC. Eggs $1 and $2 
per 15. Hickory Hollow Farm, Newton, N. Cc 


At Stud—The magnificent Imported Collie 
Parbold Powhattan. Registered Airedales, 
hounds and Fox Terriers. Championship 
stock getters. Barrons and Young’s White 
Leghorns $1. Carolina Leghorn Yards and 
Kennels, Reidsville, N. C. 

For Sale—Stonewall 
Sept. 8, 1913, Out of Stonewall Harriet reg- 
ister No. 157077 by King of the Pontiacs 
register No. 6227 Bred May 15th to regis- 
tered Holstein Bull of fine pedigree. Expect 
to freshen Feb. 15, price $300. Also 10 head 
two year old high-grade Holstein heifers, 
price $60 each. Or will trade for registered 
Guernsey heifer calves of approved pedigree. 
E. B. Fitzgerald & Sons, Gretna, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 








Leghorns; Single 





Harriet. Pontiac, born 











Choice Anconas—B. M. Stroup, Cherry- 
ville, N; Os 


‘BUCKEYES: 
Pure-bred Bucke yes—T hey y 
Eggs $2 per 15; $3.50 per 30. 


winners, 
K, A. Buck. 


~ are 





her, Siler CG ity, _N. -C., Route 3. 
CAMPINES 
Silver Campines—Settings — “$1. 50; selected 














| eggs for hatching. 


| egg quality. 


| White Leghorns, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Single Comb Brown Leghorn Begs—Going 
fifteen for $1. They arrive, hatch and please. 
Y. + May, Johnston, S. C. Pes 


” Pges from Barron’s Trapnested “strain in of 
America’s greatest layers, 
bred direct from winning pens. Write for 
circulars. Setting $1.50° 100 $7. Franklin 
Poultry Yards, Franklin, Va. 

ORPINGTONS 


Black Orpingtons—Vigorous, heavy layers, 

















Eggs $1.50 per fifteen. L. M. Sims, Louisa, 
Virginia, 
Buff Orpingtons—Egegs “and stock. Write 


for prices and show record. 
Shelby, N. C. 


White Orpington Eggs—Kellerstrass strain, 
Choice 32. Pen 1, $1.50 setting. Ralph Potts, 
Commerce, Ga, 


Bloom Kendall, 








Buff Orpingtons—Fancy stock, winter 
ers, eggs $1.20 setting 13, 
Yards, Stanley, N. C. 


~ Twenty cockerels, hundred pullets, bushels 
eggs, (White Orpingtons). Midnight Poul- 
try Farms, Asheboro, N. C. 


Beautiful Buff Orpingtons—U nexcelled for 
quick growth and heavy laying. Headquar- 


lay- 
Taylor Poultry 














ters for foundation stock. Eggs $1.50 15, 
D, S. Glenn, Prospect, Va. 
For Sale—Single Comb Buff Orpington 


Some nice cockerels, few 
Cook strain and imported 
Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 


Kellerstrass White Orpingtons from $30 
Pullets $1.25; cockerels $1.50; 
per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


hens and pullets. 
stoc k. 





eges $1 


| Crystalburg Poultry Farm, Rock Creek, N. C, 


CORNISH 
Cc Sees $1.60 per 15. Stock , 
for sale. C.T. Miller, Hartsville, Ss. Cc 


DOMINIQUES 


“My Buff Orpingtons averaged 
and cleared $5 each in 1915. 
to $3; eggs $1.50 for 15; 





150 eggs, 
Cockerels $1.50 
$3.50 for 50; $5 a 

















hundred. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. W. 
D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 
REDS 

Single Come Red Egges—W. C. Wooten, 
Statesville, N. 

Single Comb Red Cockerels—$2. Robert 
Freshwater, Haw River, N. C. 

25 Single Comb Rhode Island Red pullets, 
$1 each. J. W. Shuford, Hickory, N. C. 

Rhode Island ted eggs, $1.50 setting. 
Prize winning stock, Beulah Brake, Rocky 


Mount, N. ac 

Genuine Rhode | Island E Red eggs s 75c 
en; 2 dozen $1.25. Mrs. 
Franklin, Va. 


“For Sale—Rhode 
price $2 each. G. W. 
North Carolina. 








“doz- 
James Councill, 





Island Red cockerels, 
Harris, Jackson Springs, 





American Dominiques—Great layers, stock 
and eggs reasonable. G. W. Nesmith, Ne- 








smith, 3. €. 
see ~ DUCKS © Sues 
“Four White Muscovy Ducks, two drakes, 
| $8. W. ¢ Cc. . Bryan, Oxford, N. a 
patie GEESE 
Domestic Raised Wild Geese for Sale— 


inspection in- | 


Write A. F. Rose 


for prices. 
North Carolina. 


Swanquarter, 














GUINEAS 
White African Guineas $1 each; 6 for $5, 
ete. _— layers, easily raised. Mrs. E. B. 
| Sutton, C Calypso, N. Cc; 
te AMBU RGS » 
Silver Spangle Hamburg eggs, 17 $1. J. F. 
; Punch, Newton, N. C. 
Silver Spangle Hamburgs Exclusively— 
Egg machines. 15 eggs, $1.50. W. T. Mur- 


N.C. 
LANGSH ANS 


ray, Oxford, 


One 








pen of Black Langshans for Sale— 
Eggs $1.50 for 15. J. I. Hardin, Emery, 
Virginia. 
LEGHORNS 
240-egg strain Brown Leghorns. B. M. 
Stroup, Cherryville, N. 


Choice 


25 Brown Leghorn cockerels. John 
Ss. Stroup, 


Cherryville, N. C. 


















































Berkshires—Cholera immuned, best of 





breeding. Some nice pigs. F. H, James, Jr., 
Round Hill, Va. 
Fancy Registere od English ~ Berkshire Pigs, 


short noses. 


Meadow Brook Farm, 
ville, N. Cc, 


Taylors- 











Litter of 11 Berkshire Beauties—Boar pigs 
for March delivery $10 each, registered. 
Hickory Flats, Baldwin, Ga, 

Pedigreed Berkshires—English blood 4 t> 
5%-months old, 60 pounds up, price $8 t»> 
$12. Melven Wilson, Bakersville, N. C. 

Berkshire Pigs—(Not registered) weigh- 


ing about 35 pounds. 


Price $5. 
Farm, Branchville, Va. 


Meherrin 




















ty bulls, forty cows and heifers, mostly bred, | Pure-bred Buff Leghorn eggs, $1. 50 for 16. 
some with calves by side, largely Georgia | L. E. Huggins, Marshville, N.C. _ ane 
raised. Evans Lunsford, Covington, Ga. Brown Leghorn eggs, fiftee n $1. Isham 
HOLSTEINS | Bullard, Laurinburg, mt. 8, NM. C. 
 etatsihetc that z z —_ niet 

Buy registered bull calves from Augusta | Young's strain White Leghorn eggs, 15 
Holstein Breeders’ Association, Staunton, Va. | for $1. R. H. Yoder, Hickory, N. C. 

Beacondale Farms—Newport News, Va., Wanted—15 or 20 White Leghorn hens at 
offers six pure-bred, registered Holstein bull a@ reasonable price. J. H. Pritchard, Kel- 
calves at fifty to one hundred each. ford, N. C. : 

Jones, i es a ata Pure-bred Single Comb Brown Leghofn 

Four year old Holstein bull for sale. Bred | eggs 15 $1.25, prepaid. E. F. Metcalf, Scotts- 
from: A. R. O. stock on both sides by one of boro, Ala., Rt. 4. 
the largest New York breeders, | but raised Pure-bred White Le ghorn CLES eB ‘per. pet- 
here in Rowan County. Oaklin Farm, Salis- | ting: baby chicks 10c each. "Mrs. Lizzie 
bury, N.C. Wallace, Hallsville, N. C. 

JERSEYS Eggs from prize winning White Leghorns, 

Registered Jersey y bulls for sale, all ages. $1.25 for 15; $7 per hundred, Mrs, Jas. 8, 
Send for price list. Oakwood Farm, New- | Rhodes, Williamston, N.C. 
ton, WN. C. Single Comb White Leghorn eggs for 
ai ae ———" aa Ba DL i | Tee. tao Der Fh, Warren strain, none 

Registered Jersey Bull for Sale—Richly Y 7 “3 * oe ane 
bred, prices reasonable. F, B. Gordon, | Petter. V- A. Springford, Pine Bluff, N.C. _ 
Salem, Va. For Sale—High-class W hite Leghorn eggs 
4 an a ate for hatching. Few handsome cockerels for 
eenitteen Bred Jersey Heifers for Sale—Also sale, Chas. L. Todd, Box 209, Richmond, 

» > , 
North C arolina. ¥ 7 
: ee ee an Utility White Leghorns—Flock headed by 
| __ For Sale—F ine e registered Jersey COW, | cocks imported direct from Tom Barron, 
fresh one week. Gentle, right every way. | Request circular. Royal Ridge Farm, Front 
Lee S. Smith, Guilford College, N. C. r 
Royal, Va. ‘ 

Two registered Jersey heifers, richly bred, a Ca ae Thite Sa rapa on: aT 
sired by prize winning bull.. Well grown, eninge Comb fs — bape este ggrn dul tye = 
splendid condition. Priced low for immed- peg ona: Bi NaRen Poultry mame (CLoude 
iate sale, Ww. D._ Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. North Carolina. 3 ¢ 

SHORTHORNS Single Comb White Leghorns—Large, vig- 

For Sale—A brilliantly bred registered | orous, persistent layers. Eggs and chicks. 
Shorthorn bull coming two year old. Law- | Write for prices. Cunningham Poultry Farm, 
rence R. Lee, Leesburg, Va. Lancaster, Ss. Cc. es : x eS 

SHEEP AND GOA fe Mapleton Farms are offering select 200- 
— oe egg strain White Leghorns. Won 10 first 
For Sale—Twe nty Angor a Goats, n not ~ thor- 


} 


bred, but 
clean up your brier 
you will ever get. 
$40 for the lot. W. 
For Sale—High 
bred Shropshire 
ram $15; one 


pure white. The best stock to 
patches or new ground 
Five dollars per pair; 
H. Vincent, Capron, Va. 
bred sheep, One pure- 
ram, $20; one Southdown 
Dorsett ram $15. I have now 
40 lambs dropped from 25 mothers, will be 
ready for sale April Ist. $10 each or $15 
per pair. W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va 


DOGS 


want an extra fast good fox dog 
guaranteed or few pups write Plain View 
Farm, Byromville, Ga. 











~ If you 





prizes two shows. J. 


A, Groome, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Proprietor, 





Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Heavy win, 





Reds—Single Comb laying strain. Pullets 
one-fifty; cockerels $2, 15 eggs $1.50. E. H. 
Chamberlain, Fairfax, Va., Rt. 2. 








~ Reds—Both Combs.  Cockerels $2 to $5. 
Eggs $1.50, $3. Won 28 firsts. Catalogue. 
Mrs. J. ©. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C, 

Single Comb Rhode Island ted Eges— 
$1 per 15, pareel post. Prize 3tock, Mont- 
view, Boomer, N. Cc. 


“Single Comb R ed Cockerels for Sale—Dark 
even ‘Velvet Red. From heavy winter lay- 
ers, Eggs for hatching. C. M. Waff, Frank- 
lin, Va. 

Eggs for hatehing, from one of best 
ing strains of Single Comb Reds in 
South, $1.50 per 16. 
Yards, Brim, N. C. 








lay- 
the 
Rivermont Poultry 





ROCKS 


~ Rocks Cheap—R. G. “Mosley, Route 2, 
ston-Salem, N, C. 

Pure-bred Ringlet Barred Rock eggs, $1.50 
per 15. L. F. Royall, Smithfield, N. C 

You can buy pure-bred White Rocks from 
the Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashton, N. C. 

Partridge Plymouth 

















Rocks for eggs and 

beauty. McGlothlin Poultry Farm, Portland, 
| Tenn. 

For Sale—Pure-bred Barred Rock hens, 


| Fischel’s 


cockerels and eggs. Mrs. W. J. Bassett, Pres- 
ton, Va. 

Barred ‘Plymouth | Rocks—Exhibition strain. 
Mating list ready. Write, O. A, Lynch, Caro- 
leen, N. C. 


~ White 








Plymouth 
strain. 
ental, N. C. 


Extra quality Barred Rock cockerels at a 


Rocks—Egegs $1 for 15. 
Beech Land Farm, Ori- 











bargain. Eggs $2 setting. Forest Grove, 
King, NN. c. 

Barred | Rock Bggs—$1.50 per 15. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. W. M. Green, Wilson, 


North Caroling A. 





Barred Rocks—One breed. 
blood, Reasonable prices. 
Yards, Ame lia, Va. 


White Ply mouth — 
Fishel, prize 
pre paid to you. 


A merica’s | r st 
Stacey’s Poultry 


from the 
stock, $1.50 per - 
Laney, M aide n, N. 

Roc k eggs 


Eges $1.25 for 
Mrs. M. H. Shu- 


Rocks—Eggs 
winning 

Walter 

Fine Ringlet “Barred 
and day chickens for 
15. Chickens 15c 
man, Furman, a 8, 


Plymouth 
sale. 
each, 





V ictory again for 
at Wilson. The 
the state. With 


““Ringlet” Barred Rocks, 
largest show ever held in 
a twelve bird entry I won 
lst cock, 1st and 2nd cockerels, 2nd pen, 
third and fourth pullets. Eggs from the 
finest exhibition matings $2 to $5. Also some 
surplus stock cheap, Write S. L. Thompson, 
Henrietta, N. C. 


WYANDOTTES 
White Wyandottes—Hens $1.50 
cockerels $2 to $5, 
asville, N. 
Pure-bred Silver-Laced Wyandotte 
15 for $1. Mrs. Henry Middleton, 
North Carolina, 








; cocks, 
B. F. Crutchfield, Thom- 





CEES, 
Warsaw, 








Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels for sale, 
Eges for hatching a ne M. L. Ader- 
holdt, Henry River, N. 

For Sale—White W ante cockerels $2; 
pullets $1.50; eggs $1 for 15. R. D. Treva- 
than, Rocky Mount, N. 














ter layers. Stock, eggs and baby chicks, ~ Champion White Wyandottes—Eges for 

Prices reasonable, Thos. Donaldson, Char- | hatehing. Write for mating list and show 

lotte, N. C., Route 8. record, Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C 
Single Comb Buff Leghorns—Standard For Sale—Partridge Wyandotte cockerels, 


bred, prize rage ed Eggs per 15 
$3; second $2; third $1; hens $1. 
Home Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. 


‘Baby Chicks—Egegs for hatching. 
Comb White Leghorns, 200-egg strain. 
isfied customers our motto. 
ble. Write Densmore 
oke, Va. 


first pen 
Cottage 
Cc. 


~ Single 

Sat- 
Prices reasona- 
Poultry Farm, Roan. 








Nice birds from one to three dollars 
Setting eggs “ for 1. D. J. 
Knightdale, N. m4 


Eggs s for cieaPare-brea White io ‘Wyen- 
dottes $1 per 15; fifty $2.50; hundred $5, 
Baby chicks 15¢ each. Vigorous stock, 
Roosters and hens no kin. Mrs. L. L, Rus- 
sell, Jeffress, Va 


each. 
ania 
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OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING | ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFIC ENT ECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT oF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: twe years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3; special rates on clubs of 25 or more. Foreign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new ‘subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A chub of three 
yearly subseriptions, if sent together, all fer $2. 


YOUR LABEL 1S YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 81 Dec. 
16,’ means that Mr. Doe is pati tp to December 31, 1916, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to ‘have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


Wwe. WILL positively make good the less sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any ‘advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler, 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
tent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within ome month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability gshall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate er $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 




















Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














Wanted : Experiences for Our “Pretty 
omes Special ’’ 





wish to have our readers tell just what they have done toward 
making their homes and surroundings more attractive. Maybe it 
was by making a lawn; by planting an avenue of trees; by planting 
shrubs, vines and flowers. Or possibly the old house was remodeled, 
repainted and made more attractive and habitable. Any way, however it 
was done, we hope you will tell us about it. 
For the three best letters we offer prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3, and regular 
space rates for all others used. 
Don’t forget that good clear photographs will be a great help, and we 
will be glad to pay for them. 
All matter for this Special must be in our hands not later than March 4. 


Mee 18 we plan to issue a “Pretty Homes Special,” and in it we 





—biggest aid to the corn and cotton grower 


This No. 9 Planet Jr Horse Hoe is the “‘seven ways wonder’’ 
W/ in cultivatipg—does your hoeing, plowing, furrowing, list- 
-ing, dirting, scraping, and laying-by better, quicker, easier than 
,any similar tool. Its vital features are: great strength, which 
prevents breaking or bending; long frame, which makes it 
steady running; extra-long standards, new steel wheel, which 
prevents clogging; and beveled steel teeth specially hardened; 
they retain their shape, insure durability and thorough culti- 
vation, which makes a bigger crop—saves over half the labor, 
too. Pays for itself in a single sea- 
son, and outlasts three ordinary culti-’ 
wators. We make 15 other styles of 
cultivators—various prices. 


SL Allen & Co Boxi107B Philadelphia 


New 72-page catalog (154 illustrations) free 
Describes over 70 tools, including 12 new ones, 
and improvements to our Horge Hoes, Har- 
rows, Orchard- - 
and Beet-Culti- 
vators, Seeders and 
Wheel Hoes. a 


Write for it 
today! 





Sn Ti TT AATAATNMAONMNTONNORT 


My 


Provable Papec Points 


Every reason for the ‘‘Papec’’ is proved by thousands of ma- 
chines in use—giving satisfaction in every state—almost every- 
where. Thousands are operated by only 4 H. P, gas engines— 
with little or no ~epair cost and saving their owners time and 
money. Tre simple, durable ‘‘Papec’’ construction has never 
beenexcelled, The semi-steel frame; heavy gear driving mech- 
anism; etx fans instead of the usual four; the low speed—only 600 
R. P. M.--are a few of the “*Papec”’ features that reduce power 
cost, mean durability and bring ¥ thorough satisfaction, Learn the 
other reasons why the “Papec”’ serves when others tall. 
Send postal for our new 1916 Cataiog, describing the new patent- 
ed self-feeding device that handles all growths---green or dry. 


Convenient Distributing Points throughout the U. S. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO., 
Box 21, Shortsvilte, N. ¥. 
MMMM MMMM TT 


a 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS UU. Ss. POULTRY FARMS 

THROUGH US Stock ae 2 Sees: for sale. White pal hoped Plymouth 
Rocks, k Minorcas, 6. C. ite Leghorns, 

aa Witite ‘Wyantiattes Single binds’ ‘3, Pair $6, Trio $8. 
Eags { syd to$3 per %. For pure bred poultry give your 


orde 
U.S. " POULTRY FARMS, R. 4, Statesviiie, N.C. 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 
May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





| grees 
| 100 degrees Fahrenheit, 
| germs even in cold storage plants.” 


| this teaches you,” 


| from 
| spoke up Alice. 


| good,” 





The Wide-Awake Girls Learn About 
Germ Life 


(Continued from page 18, this issue) 
out. Since one germ becomes two 
and bacteria may “fission” every 
twenty minutes, how many would 
there be in twelve hours ?” 

After much labor, more puffing and 
many mistakes, this was the result: 
In 20 minutes one becomes 2, in 40 
minutes, 4; in one hour, 8; in one 
hour 20 minutes, 16; in 2 hours, 64; 
until, in less than 7 hours, one be- 
comes a million and in 12 hours, 68,- 
719,477,736 (figures verified by Frank 
H. Hall, of Tlinois). 

“Now, if you are properly impress- 
ed with those ntathbers I want to tell 
you children that they do not multi- 
ply like that because it is usually too 
dry or wet, too hot or cold, or too 
something else.” 


“Pasteurization” Explained 


ET’S ask you 
Margaret,” 


questions, Miss 
said Bessie. “I want 


to know what it is to pasteurize milk | 


and other food.” 

“Why, that means to heat anything 
to 140 degrees Fahrenheit, for 30 
minutes, or 160 degrees Fahrenheit 
for 10 minutes, or 180 degrees and 
then cool it immediately. It destroys 
nearly all the spore-forming bacteria 
and weakens the disease-producing 
(pathogenic) germs.” 


“Please,” said Bessie, “I want to 


know if bacteria eat us up or what | 


they do when they make us sick?” 

“Tt’s this way,” she replied, “some 
species of bacteria feed on the living 
tissue: they give off poisonous sub- 
stances called toxims. These are ab- 
sorbed or taken up by the blood and 
make the whole body sick. For in- 
stance, diphtheria is a throat disease 
but their toxins sometimes paralyze 
the muscles of the heart and the per- 
son dies of heart failure instead of 
diphtheria.” 

“Oh, isn’t that wonderful? But, 
please, I want to know why germs 
don’t all die in winter?” 

“Anyone answer that?” asked Aun- 
tie. 

“It doesn’t get cold enough,” 
Mary. 

“No,” Miss Margaret said, “most 
species flourish best from 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit to 100 degrees Fahrenheit, 
less rapidly above that, and if 140 de- 
grees Fahrenheit is kept for half an 
hour most of them are destroyed. Be- 
low 90 degrees they do not reproduce 
so fast; at freezing point, 32 degrees, 
they do not move much; however, 
freezing does not kill all.of them. A 
few species thrive best below 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and other 100 de- 
Fahrenheit) and others above 
so there are 


replied 


“Think a minute and tell me what 
she continued. 

“That we shouldn’t depend on or- 
dinary cold or heat to make safe wa- 
ter that is polluted with 
barns or other outhouses,” 
“Last summer the 
Smith family ate some water cress 
grown in the stream that ran through 
their backyard and got typhoid.” 

“Anything else?” 

“That we should not put ice in milk 
ort water, or food, unless sure it 
said another girl. 

“Yes,” said Mary, “and my mother 
keeps her fruit jars in a dry, cool 
place—she says dry so mould will not 
grow, and cool so bacteria ee 


is 


| thrive.” 


__aooping Food Free From Germs 


HO knows anything else rm 
keeping food free from germs? 

There was silence. 

“Why”, she answered herself, “su- 
gar and salt check bacterial growth. 
We used them for that and taste in 
canning before we knew the great 
food value of sugar.” 

“What else kills germs?” 

“Well, there is the mild boracic 
acid, and one per cent silver nitrate 
solution, such as is used to kill germs 
in the eyes, then stronger ones like 
alcohol or the commercial prepara- 


drainage | 


» | 
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*“HUS Tian. 
| Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
| ning, fast cutting, @ easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


| HUSTLER PLANER AND MATOCHER 


Ie a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 


Makes flooring, colt. 
Tng, mouldings, etc, 


aranteed to @o 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.€. 


end Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


To Nature’s 
Bone Yard 


setrified remains of ancient 
7 ge to an impalpable 
powder, form economical and 
permanent source eat Phosphorus. 18 
years’ tests at Ohio Experiment Station 
show .an average of $5.00 worth of 
increased crops from each $1.00 worth 
of this Natural Phosphate used. Let 
us tell you more about it. Our book- 
lets,—“‘The Farm That Won't Wear 
Out, ” and “Profitable Production with 
Permanent Fertility” are Free to farm 
owners. Write for your copy today. 


Federal Chemical Co., Ground Rock Dep’t 
Otey Building, Getambia, Tenn. 














‘Farm Drain Tile 


Tile Drainage pays because, by disposing 
of excess water, it prevents crops on low- 
lands from being drowned out. Rich top soil 
is being continually washed down ~~ o low 
places: in se low places and the IN- 
CREASE in crop will more than ropey the 


expense. 

Our tile ts hard burned, glazed and smooth. 
Sold direct. Prices very low. Write for free 
literature and prices. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe and 


Fire Brick Company 
MANUFACTURES 


S WATER TOWER 


Tank absolutely guaranteed 
for 5 years. A wonderful bargain at $54. Out- 
fit includes 500 Gallon Cypress Tank and 20 ft. Steel 
Tower. Other kinds and sizes as low in proportion. 


Water Systems as Low as $39 


We install Water Supply Systems of every kind «nd 
build Tanks (wood or meth, and Towers refer every 
pare. 

Your plumber or any good mechanic can make the 
installation. Other Systems up to the largest such 
as used by railways, factories and municipalities. 
Our Engineering Department will help you solve 
your problems whether your needs ‘are er or 
small. Write for Water Works Circular No. 


4 8.P. Simplar Gasoline Engine “$64 


6 h.p. only $94. For general use or in con- 
j nection with Water Systems, 


XN THE BALTIMORE CO 
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ae PEA HULLERS 


Wade in Five Sizes, 
THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 
longer than any er Pea 
Huller‘on the market. Cylin- 
der has malleable iron sec- 


tive catalogue. 
DON'T BUY UNTH. YOU DO. 


Chattanooga impiement and Mig. Co., 
Ne, | Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


RELIABLE FOX SEAN 

a Toughest weather resister know 
= baey can lay ft. 1-piece rolls of 108 me mt. 
0 2ds. or short lengths.1 ply 83c, 2-ply, 
15, 3- ier $1.43 per roll. Nails and cement in- 
diuted’ user, anteed by old reliable house. Samples free. 

Order from this advertisement. 

821 CARY ST. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., faicitivonb. VA: 


GROCERIES ; 


Let us help you eut the grocery 
bill down. Spotless Cut Rate 
Grocery offers lowest prices on ’ 
pure food groceries, feed, and 
supplies. Write South’s Mail Order 
House forlatest grocery price list. Mailed FREE, 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmend, Va. 
When writing to advertisers say, 
tserrent in The Pr 


your @edvert 
Farmer. 
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ENS 
This Little Alte 
Fiour Mill aoe 


Tt’s your opportunity to 
get into a good. money-making business 
on comparatively small capital. No pre- 
vious milling experience necessary for 
you to make good stcady money from 
the very start with this money-making 


“Midget Marvel 


‘SELF-CONTAINED 

LOUR MIL 
With it, you easily command the flour 
trade of your section, as it makes “A 
Better Barrel of Flour Cheaper.” It’s a 
complete roller flour mill system all con- 
densed in one frame; requires very litile 
capital, power or attention to run. Comes 
in 12%, 25 &50 bbls. a day capacity finest 
roller flour. We'll put in one for you on 
30 days’ free trial, money-back guarantee 
This and start you in the market 
Book™= ourconfidential free sales 










































helps. Write for our free 
book, “The Story of a Won- 
; derful Flour Mill,” prices, 
plans, letters from owners 
telling how it is making 
money for them and will 
make money for you. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL 


COMPANY, Inc. 
1448 Fourth St., OWENSBORO KY. 















“TWO HEARTS THAT BEATS 





‘The best loved farm 
family paper on 
earth is sold always 
on approval 






could get their money back any time, 







any other paper.” 








142 Washington Square, Philadelphia 





Nearly a million steadfast friends, who 


-but prefer to keep on getting the Farm 
Journal, prove that. it is indeed “unlike 
You’re missing the 
one farm family paper if you’re not one 
of Our Folks. $1 for 5 years. If you’re 
anxious to be happier, send today for 
free sample of Farm Journal and free 
copy of Poor Richard Almanac for 1916. 


The Farm Journal 


tions such as listerine, hydrogen-per- 
oxide, or glycothymoline, and last, 
those so strong they would injure us 
undiluted, such a corrosive sublimate, 
salicylic acid (called preserving pow- 
der sometimes), formaldehyde, and 


| carbolic acid.” 


“When | get married,” said Mary, 
“[’m going to keep my house so clean 


i that there won’t be a germ in ats” 


“You can’t” said one of them, 


“there'll be germs in the dust your 
t husband brings in on his feet. 


” 


“That isn’t so, is it, auntie?” 
| “What, about the husband?” 
“Noy blushed,” about 
germs?” 


“Yes, dear, they seem to be every- 


she the 


where. They are in the air, the wa- 
ter, and the soil. The tetanus, or 
lock-jaw germs, live in the earth. 


There are more in the air of the city 
‘than country, fewer in the mountain 
“or over. the sea, and there are all 
kinds of them in a close room. 
Draughts are man’s friend, you see. 
There are few of them in the air af- 
ter a rain but on a dusty day, oh, 
there are germs everywhere in it. 
, Dust grains are the germs’ airships 
'and house-dirt their automobile. 
; They are in soils and water and nat- 
uralice. We are not afraid of germs; 
it is disease-germs we are afraid of.” 
“Isn’t it terrible?” said Edith. 


is 


Many Germs Are Our Friends 


“N°” SAID Aunt Margaret, “Germs 
are our friends.” 

“Why, auntie, how can you say so, 
when they make us sick and spoil our 
' food?” 
| “There are hundreds kinds of 
bacteria and less than forty of these 
—so I am told—that are man’s enemy. 
We must learn to distinguish be- 

tween our friends and our foes.” 
| “Why, auntie” repeated the aston- 
, ished child. 

/ “Yes,” she answered, “plants would 
, stop growing and we would die if it 
‘were not for bacteria.” 

“Are you focling us, auntie?” asked 

Dan solemnly. 

“No, honey, where one germ gets in 

a cut and infects the wound, its cou- 

sin changes apple juice to vinegar; 

where one causes diphtheria, another 
changes dead material of the soil into 
food on which plants can_ thrive; 
where this one in the earth causes 
lockjaw if it gets into the body, that 
one takes the nitrogen from the air, 
and combines it with other elements 
so green plants can use it. Where 
pathogenic germs in water may cause 
typhoid, another type of bacteria will 
purify the most contaminated stream. 


of 


So we could keep right on distin- 
evuishing between those carried on 
flies’ feet to give second summer 


trouble to the child, and others that 




























PEs my 1916 price! 






: Howe easy buy 


‘ plans, including terms. 
build these i ines i 


asterpiece 


















tofarm and shop withonly one 
added to actual cost. 
Page Book illustrates 







~ My New 1916 
ee and describes all 
from 1 3-4 H. P. light 
H. P. moguls for biggest, tough- 
est, heaviest jobs. = 
All loway Master- 
iece engines are large 
re, long stroke, 
heavy weight and 
low speeded. Built 
for lifetime service 
and _ satisfaction. ¢ 
1916 improvements 
include valves in the 
head, extra cooling surface, 
perfected oiling system, @ 
economy carburetor, built- 


















































Don’t 





buy an engine of any make 
or kind or price until you 
@ first get my low 1916 prices 


z . engines in my 
great chain of factories and sell them direct 
small profit 









work engines to 16 





' change cabbage into sauerkraut; also 
{those carried in mosquito bodies to 
give malaria to whomsoever they bite 
land those which give butter its fla- 
vor.” 

“Can any of you tell me of bacteria 
{that are both friend and foe?” 

*“T can,’ said Martha, “the. lactic 
acid germ turns our milk sour, but it 
hinders the growth harmful 
teria.” ; 

“T know one, too,” said Edith: ex- 
citedly, “the bacteria that make our 
meat and eges and other food spoil 
are the same as those that’ make the 
dead animal a part of the soil again.” 

“Who would think there was 
much to know or that it was so hard 


of bac 


sO 





in magneto and Hercules 
water-cooled cylinder head. These features and 
many others make Masterpiece engines power kings 
inevery field. Shipped from Waterloo, Council 
Bluffs, Kansas City, St. Paul and Chicago. 

Ask for my special proposition and new book today. 
A postal gets it. I’ll pay the postage. 

WM. GALLOWAY CO., Box 675  Weterloo, lowa 




















to get rid of the smallest living thing 
in the world,” said Martha closing the 
ice-box door.” 

“Now, listen—Mary, and Edith and 
Dan, and everyone of you—next time 
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want you to each bring in your 


















































ORM PROOF - 





FING 


Roofing and Everything in 
Sheet Metal Building Mate- 


rial. Best that money can 
buy. Lowest prices. Freight 


prepaid to your station. Send 


/ for complete catalog. Address 
// MECCO 
77 West Sth St., | 


Covington, Ky. 


'mother’s answer to this question, 
“What is the one chief thing neces- 
sary in the making of good bread?” 
and. we shall make s 
and see what we think too.’ 

“Now for our refreshments. 
soon getting dark. Who 
pink ice-cream?” called Dan. 


ourselves 


’ 


ITE 


It will 


be wants 














of all advertising it carries.” 





reliability | x ty 
of 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am he smiles,”” said Mr. Meekins., 
writing you us an advertiser in The Progres- “Well”’ answered his wife, “it may not be 
sive Farmer, which guarantecs the polite, but it shows } has a se€ 


Pacific 


humor.” Unitarian, 








Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











“Mvery time the baby looks into my face 


LET HIM ALONE! 
HROUGH 
which we 


an error on our” part—for 


are sorry and have made 


amends—we in recently 


the 


inserted our 


advertisement. 


paper 
following 
“Collie Pups—Males,. 


each. None better. J. 
ville, N. C, 


Fine mates 
ft. Pollard, 


$2.50 
Green- 
vehement from 
he 
orders 
letters, 


Today we have a 
Mr. Pollard 


checks 


protest 
swamped with 
in 
fellow 


saying is 


and money and proof he 


sends a few of the one said: 


$5. Ship 
I like ’em 


‘““Here’s my check for 
pups on next train and if 
der all you have.” 


me two 
will or- 


Upon looking up Mr, in- 
structions find the 
have as follows: 


Pollard's original 
we advertisement should 
read 
“Collie 5 
None 

The 


have 


$2.50, 


N.C.” 


; females 
Greenville, 


Pups—Males $5 
better. J. TF. Pollard, 
is ours and we are 
our readers and Mr. 
therefore, should 
orders at $2.50 


mistake sorry to 
Pollard 
expect 
for 


caused 
trouble. No one, 
Mr. Pollard to fill 
male pups, 

Wwe 
fund 


each 


Pollard we will 
uses sending 


written Mr, 
postage he 


have 
all 


re- 
in orders 
back, 

My, 
pulls, 


little ad, in this 
brag about it!! 


my—how a 
No 


paper 
wonder I 





AN ERROR CORRECTED 
N OUR of 15 there 
article dehorning cattle. 
that pads-for de- 
the Keystone Ma- 


issue 

about 

the 
were 


January was 
said 
made by 
York, Pa. 
“Keystone” 


an error author 
horning 
chine 
that 


BM: T. 


Co,, at 
and sold 
Our readers 
Machine 
they asked 


the made 
Pa; 


Farm 


was 

Phillips of Pomeroy, 
swamped the 
at York, Pa., with 

“call’em off.” 
Does publicity 
readers read it? 


Keystone Co., 
inquiries and 
us lo 
in our paper pay—and 
our 


If 


name 


you have somcthing to sell—put 


and see!! 


your 


in the paper 


A “REB’S” COMMAND 
ee in the very nick of time, we received 
the letter 
Haley, Miss.: 


following from Captain 


of Okolona, 


your circular about Poultry 

Edition of January and if my ad. 

don’t get in I'll get mad. If am an old 

soldier and command you, in the name 
” 


of the C, S. A 


“Just got 


Wien we took his advertisement down to 
the printers there was a row because it was 
late but I told them such orders could not 
be disregarded even though the press be. 
held a week, 4 

But listen, Capt. Haley, while we are |} 
yours to “command” you must issue orders | 
enrlier in the future, If you don't those | 


blooming printers and pressmen will ambush 


an | 


Through } 


Hie should have said | 
by | 


do} 


Jim | 


the advertising department, You ought al- 
Wuys to give us two weeks notice and you | 
gave less than a: week. 


OUR RATES “TOO HIGH”(?) 
st other morning I got a long letter from 
of 
that 


boar 


a breeder hogs saying our rates were 


if we would 
the 
he 


too high, but run a picture 


and give 


haif 


his in 
“free 
adve 
As I 
I picked 


of herd paper 


write up" would try a 


rtisement one time. 


letter from Mr. 


Va. 


following 
Bealeton, 


the 
of 


erewith a small 
i mad® the mistake 
paper in January at 
results, I have 

s. in your 
combined,” 


up 
L.. S. Johnson 
ad. for your next issue. 
of patronizing another 
double your rate, with- 
gotten more 
paper than from all others 


from a 





NATIVE GOATS WANTED 
OW then 


bought a 


has 
to 
with 


and some reader who 


good Angora buck 


he 
Which.to start a grade herd, 


wants 


know whert can get common goats 


re's old nannie in the South 


many 


‘ernzing’’ €?) on tin cans and bill boards 


that could be sold at a good price through 


our classified columns. 
shipping crates, 
the 


express office 


tound yours up, build the 


put in an advertisement and—have wa- 


gon ready to haul 


The 


them to the 


BULL TERRIERS WANTED 
EGET 


and 


ots of inquiries for Bull 
Bull If 


advertise. you 


English Dogs. you have 


If 


hin 


puppies for sale haven't 


and tell do it. 
“shake” 


Bull 


vour neighbor has— to 


Our readers would such an adver- 


tiser just like a pup shakes a 


rag. 


s WwW 


SEED OATS WANTED 
Tee 1erea . te pring oat -i] 


anel, 


him | 


inch | 


pitched his letter in my waste-basket, | 


business | 


Terriers } 


(34) 275 








Write today for your free copy of our 
most helpful book for the decorating and 
beautifying of the home. “The Farm- 
house Outside and Inside” has 18 color 
plates of rooms and houses, showing the 
actual effects secured with Lowe Brothers 
finishes. For the walls and ceilings noth- 
ing else equals 





Sold ready to apply. Far brighter and 
more cheerful than wall paper or kalso- 
mine. ‘truboff,or fade. Not easily 
marred or scratched. Washes like new. 
Stays beautiful for years. 

Write today for the book, and when you 
write ask the nameof your nearest dealer 
in Lowe Brothers paints, varnishes, stains 
and enamels. 


She Lowe Brothers Company 


495 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Boston Wew York Jersey City Chicago Kansas City 
Minneapolis Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 











Ge sia ooaes 
e e 

Don’t Miss the Big Money 
of ae E virgin soil that the stumps keep out 

of cultivation in the best soil you have. 
You can pull outan acreor more of stumps 
in a day at a cost offrom 3c to5c per stump. 
No matter how big or tough the stump, it 
walks right out when the Hercules gets hold 
of it. Withthe stump come all the long tap 
roots that spread outin alldirections. The 
land is left ready for cultivation. 


HERCULES 
Triple Stump Puller 


Power 
Let us send you proof that thou- 
sands of farmers have made, 
big moncy by the Her- 
cules. Getour money 
saving proposition. 
MFG. CO; 


Ask 

Abovt 
Hand- 
Power 
Pullers 

Low Price 
120,000 
Pourds Pull 




















Made of best quality 
roofing felts, saturated 
with properiy blended asphalts, and 
coated with a blend of harder 


.asphalts. This keeps the soft satura- 


tion within. from drying out, and 
makes a roof pliable, yet durable 
and impervious to the elements. 

Guaranteed for 5,10 & 15 years, according 
toply(1,20r3). Lasts longer. Sold by good 
dealers everywhere, at reasonable prices. 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


World’s largest manufacturers of 
Roofing and Building Papers. 














Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
r stamped on tags, 


Name, address and num 
Catalog and samples free on request. F 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hures St. Chicago 
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